
black ATHLETE 


Mint in aMenthol! 




PALMOLIV^ 


Its a new kind of cool ! 


Now menthol shave cream smells as bright and crisp and clean 
as it feels... thanks to the delicious fragrance of fresh, 
young mints. Get Rapid-Shave* new Menthol Mini and get 
with it. h*s a new kind of cotd! From themakersof Rapid- 


Shave Regular and new Lime.. 


.naturally. 


C I96(, Coltaie-Palowii're Compujr 


‘‘I’ve waited 39 years for a gasoline 
that could save me money.” 



We hear you. Jack Ik*nny. 

And we've just made a new Sky Chief 
gasolinethatcandrive down the cost of driving. 

How? New Sky Chief d(x;s<me thing bet- 
ter than any other leading gasoline : 

It keeps harmful deposits from building 
upon your engine’s valves. 

With fewer deposits, you can get Ix'tter 
mileage. That can save you mr)ney. 

With fewer dejjosits, the chance of a ma- 
jor repair (like a hundred-dollar valve job) is 
much less. And that can save you money. 

Texaco already sells more gasoline than 
anyl)ody else. Hut we've made a new Sky Chief 
because we want to drive down everybody's 
cost of driving. 

We’re first . . .and we think that’s a big 
responsi!:)ility- 

Especially to Mr. Henny. 


Texaco’s new Sky Chief Gasoline 
can drive down the cost of driving. 



You can’t buy 
a better vodka 
for love nor rubles. 
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Next week 

WINNINOeST PtTCMgR t>er>. 
ny McLaio it also one of base- 
ball's most scrbo»c heroes. He 
could win JO games, and ulk 
himself into all sorts of Irou- 
blc. A report by Mark Mulsoy. 

RAIN IN SPAIN was Ihe gen- 
eral outlook when John I-liI- 
ton arrived in that country 
to light bulls But the skies 
became brighter after he took 
his aliernaina in Sesillc 

AN OPF-SFASON social 
event in Palm Beach iscosered 
b) Afltsl Tom Allen and Writ- 
er ITuncan Barnes, w ho .(otn the 
Mullets and the Snooks in a 
big parts for the Jetts Conchs. 



O 146a as 


pniHtiMitis. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


WiKn Associate Editor Gwilym S. 
Brown worked with us here tn New 
York he occasionally got mail ad- 
dressed to Miss Gwilym S. Brown (or 
even Mrs. Gwilym S. Brown), which 
would enrage him, There is a Mrs. Gwi- 
lym S. Brown, but she is Brown's wife. 
However, for the past year Brown has 
been based in London, where he has 
had no trouble with his gender: Gwi- 
lym is a grand old name commonly 
given Welsh lads. Indeed. Brown's 
posting to Britain was. in a sense, a 
homocoming: his maternal grandpar- 
ents came from Tredegar, in Wales, 
while his father's forebears emigrated 
to Rhode Island from Belper. m Der- 
byshire, in the late 18ih century. 

Nowadays the chief object of 
Brown's wrath is the telephoitc; Brit- 
ish telephone service is consonant with 
the pace of British life that is, it's lei- 
surely Says Brown: "It is sometimes 
diflicult to adjust the slow pace of Brit- 
ain to the faster pace of New York de- 
mands and weekly deadlines. In the 
U.S. you can get a lot of things done 
very quickly on the telephone. Here 
people like to see things put in writ- 
ing. Nor arc the British statistically ori- 
ented. It's worth your life lor at least 
the better part of a day) to (ind out 
how much who spent on what. Even 



teen 


routine statistics are hard to come by 
People simply don't keep them. At soc- 
cer and Rugby matches, for instance, 
each journalist has to be his own stat- 
istician and timckccpci '' 

Last week found Brown on less trou- 
blesome grounds, those of the Car- 
noustie Golf Club in Scotland, and his 
account of the British Open, w hich look 
place there, begins on page 20. Brown 
has written golf for us for many years 
and used to he an avid golfer himself, 
but lately he has become increasingly 
passionate about running. After par- 
ticipating in three Boston Marathons, 
he has now settled on the half mile as 
his most suitable event, and he has dis- 
covered that if the British are, well, lan- 
guid aiH>ul some matters we consider 
essential, they are absolute demons 
when it comes to sport. "Why Britain 
doesn't produce more world-class ath- 
letes IS a mystery,'* Brown says, "be- 
cause sport is such a basic part of life 
here. For instarKe. back home Joyce 
[Mrs. Brown] and 1 figured we could 
take on all comers at badminton, but 
in London everyone is Just too good 
for us, Wc'vc given it up. Even in run- 
ning you get mass panicipaiion at all 
ages. It's a hobby here, like golf or ten- 
nis. You have low-handicap runners 
and high-handicap runners, just as in 
golf, and there arc plenty of races where 
even the 2:IS half-miler can expect to 
(ind people he can beat." 

Brown had got his 800-metcr lime 
dowm to 2:12.8 (not bad for a codger 
of 40) and was anticipating "dramatic 
improvement" when he was slowed by 
a bruised right heel, "the product of 
an excessively zealous workout with 
Ron Clarke." As a result. Brown was 
reduced to playing his hrst round of 
golf in Britain. "I don't really care if 
I never play again." he wrote a col- 
league. "I shot a 93 but had seven three- 
putt greens!" To us, that sounds like 
a man who is going to play many, 
many more rounds. 
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£atso 


Armstrong has a new cool tire--a wide track made with 
fihcr glass. It may look fat, but it’s as tough as nails and 
can give you over 40,000 miles of safe driving. 



Ever since they were in- 
troduced a few years ago. 
wide track tires have been 
the hottest things going. 

\S hy not. They corner 
beautifully. They hug the 
road like a bear. And they 
look like something else. 

The only problem has 
been that some of them don't 
wear as well as regular-shaped 
tires. 

Now .Armstrong intnxluces 
Fatso, u wide track made with 
fiber glass. A wide track that lasts 
a long, long lime. 

Fatso is really built- Underneath 
his thick rubber hide, and above his 
nylon cords, he's got two belts of fiber glass that help 
keep the tread lirm and tough. 

(A firm, tough tread means less abrasion, less 
sculling and squirming of rubber against the road. In 


short, it means a ctx)ler 
lire.) 

We tested Fatso for 
hundreds of thousands of 
miles against other makes, 
and we’re happy to report 
he came out on lop in all 
areas of performance: cor- 
nering, traction, braking, 
and of course, mileage. 

Fatso resists heat at high 
speeds. Me virtually eliminates 
blowouts. And he can give you 
over 40.000 miles of wear. 
Fatso. A tough coc»kie. avail- 
able only at your Armstrong dealer. 
He’s in the Yellow Pages. 

The Armstrong Rubber Company, 
West Haven. Connecticut; Des Moines. Iowa; 
Natchez, Missis- 
sippi; Hanford. 

California. Cool tires made with fiberglass 


">^RMSTROIMG 

Cool tires made with fiber Blass 
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The inside of a Volvo is good 


'I'lir rini>li on tiu* of a car is 

iocatrtl onl> fractions of an inrh from 
iIjc (inisli on llic onlsiilc. 

Tlioiijili in c|ualit\. llicy’rc usually 
miles apart. 

\oii ilon't have to rut a car open to 
<lisrover it either. Just go to any show; 
room and turn a car inside out. 

Peek under rugs. Peel hack the mats 
in the trunk. Take a close look at tlic 
'.underside of tlie hood. 


In most of the <nit-of-the-\\ay places 
wliere you'd normally never think to 
look, you'll hnd harelv tinished metal. 

At such limes it's wi.se to r«-ineitd>er 
that rust usually starts on the inside of 
a ear and works its way out. 

.And that cars with little proteetion 
on the inside are more likely to rust 
than ears with a lot. 

Look inloa }'olro. 

There's more- paint on the inside of 


a \olvo than there is on the outside of 
'‘Oine ears. 

f i\e roals of protection, in all. 

I' list, the body is dunked in an acid 
hath, I his etc hes ||»- surface so tin- 
hr^t coal of rustproofing primer will 
have something to hang on to. 

riu-M eonies anotiter coal of primer. 
And after that, a sealc-r. And tinally. 2 
color coats of haked «-namel. ( T he out- 
side gets an additional coal of haked 




enough to be on outside. 


rn.unf’I — in <lrf«*n*nrr Ic) {H'<>[)l«'*s de- 
sire fcir gloss. I 

N(n>. having all this paint un the 
inside isn't much go<Ml if it doe>n*t get 
to all of the inside. 

If y<Mi look at the picture above, 
you'll see a lot holes. These luile- 
let the various coals flow into every 
dark, huhlen corner of every \olvo. 

Parts particularly vulnerable to rust. 
lik«* the rocker panels, are nuule out of 


hoi-<li[>peii galvanized steel in the first 
place. They 're also hollow. So after you 
drive through a puddle, forced ainlries 
th cm out again. 

\nd as if all that vveren't enough, be- 
fore .1 Volvo body is sealed .ind under- 
coaled at the factory, a mist of s|M-cial 
anti-rust oil is sprayeil into all rhised 
body sections. 

. ihin$t niir inilsitlr. 

It's simple and unpretentious. 


Put it's on a car that's built so v\ell 
it lasts an aver.ige of 11 years in 
Sweden, w hen* w inti'rs last six months 
of the ye.ir.and the salt air is merciless 
on b.idly iini^hed cars. 

We don't b.H'k u|) this claim with a 
guarantee that Volvos w ill last 1 1 years 
here. But we will leave you with a 
thought that's every bit as reassuring. 

I'.very outside we sell is 
backeii bv our inside. Cyo»«'W) 


Just because theU. S. Olympic Swimming 
Team will wear Converse casual shoes, 



You betcha! 


Before, between, and after their 
events, the U.S. Olympic swimmers 
will slip into Converse Casuals. 
(Smart swimmers. They want to look 
great out of the water, too.) 

But because we know that anyone 
who wears our Converse Casuals 
is likely to be in a beach chair one 
minute , and on a boat or tennis court 


the next, we also design our casuals 
for action. Meaning what? Meaning 
action-traction soles. Cushioned 
insoles, heels, arch supports. And 
fabrics that can take lots of kicking 
around on a court — and lots of 
spinningaround in thewasher. 

So why not wear Converse Casuals? 
The least that can happen is you’ll 


★converse 


When you’re out to beat the world 


look like an Olympic swimmer. 

And is that bad? 

Converse Rubber Company, 

Malden, Massachusetts 02148. 

P.S.Win a free Father & Son Week 
at the Olympics. Call Westerr} Union 
Operator 25 for the name of your 
nearest dealer. He has entry blanks. 


SCORECARD 


LOOKING DOWN 

At midscason only eight of the 20 ma- 
jor league baseball teams had shown in- 
creases in attendance over last year. 
Cleveland was up the most. 25^. part- 
ly because it could hardly have failed to 
improve on last year, when there was 
talk of moving the franchise. Boston, 
reaping the residual benefits of its cham- 
pionship. was up I9''|. and Minnesota. 
Philadelphia. St. Louis, the Mels and 
the Cubs showed slight gains. Clubs such 
as Cincinnati (down 36%). the Chicago 
While Sox (down 31%), Atlanta (down 
28% ) and Washington (down 1 7''< ) have 
been affected, to a considerable degree, 
by the location of their stadiums in or 
near ghetto areas or by the general ra- 
cial unrest. Baltimore, in seventh place 
a year ago but in second place now. 
was down 29''i. The Athletics have 
drawn 36'^^ fewer fans in Oakland than 
they did last season in Kansas City. In 
fact, in all of baseball, the only really 
bright spot was Detroit, up 23% de- 
spite the tense mood of the city and an 
eight-month newspaper strike. The Ti- 
gers. on their way to a pennant, expect 
to draw 1.8 million this season, which 
would be the second best attendance in 
club history. 

Bui once baseball's administrators 
look past that cheery fact, the view is in- 
deed a disturbing one. Their sport is 
faced in midseason of 1968 with the van- 
ishing hitter (SI. June 17). the vanishing 
pennant race and the vanishing fan. 

Consequently, the quiverings in the 
pocketbook must have been extreme 
when both leagues agreed to two-divi- 
sional play for 1969. The risk in break- 
ing up old patterns of rivalries is ob- 
vious, Now there will be four pennant 
races instead of two. which ought to dou- 
ble the fun. but will it? The NFL thought 
so. and much of its regular-season play 
last year turned out to be a big yawn 
(Green Bay could have won its division 
with a 7-5-2 record). One has to won- 


der about the thrill of the race in the 
American League's West Division be- 
tween Minnesota. Chicago. California, 
Oakland Seattle and Kansas City. Right 
now Minnesota, with its 41-44 record, 
would be the leader in that one. Will 
that pull in the fans? Baseball hopes so. 
They have to start coming from some- 
where. 

DAM IT 

The Canadian town of Centrevillc. New 
Brunswick, which lies on the banks of 
the narrow Presquile River, moved heav- 
en. earth and finally the Canadian and 
U.S. governments last week to do some- 
thing about its polluted water. Dead fish 
were coming down the river, which ris- 
es in Maine and Bows through Centre- 
ville to the St. John, and maggots craw led 
over the trout and salmon fry littering 
the banks. Before a potato processing 
plant in Maine started spilling excessive 
waste into the Presquile. it had been a 
fine fishing stream. Now medical author- 
ities considered it a health hazard. Un- 
able to rouse Canadian or U.S. author- 
ities to anything but routine lethargy, 
the townspeople, led by a former may- 
or, Robert Caines, decided to dam the 
river near the Maine border and let the 
polluted waters back up into Maine. 
They bulldozed earth, trees and rocks 
into the stream, and in two hours the 
Presquile was blocked. Water hacked up 
nearly a mile into Maine before author- 
ities took any action. "I thought they 
would have been down here to keep us 
from damming the stream." Caines said. 
"Something had to be done. I don't 
think there is a fish alive there now due 
to pollution." 

Within 24 hours the attorney general 
of Maine was investigating the factory 
causing the pollution of the Presquile. 
And at week's end the Canadian min- 
ister of resources declared. "We have 
been in contact with the United States 
Gosemment on thismalterand have been 


given assurance that effective measures 
are being taken." 

Confident that their problem is now 
getting a hearing. Centrevillc has bro- 
ken down its dam and is allowing the 
tainted Presquile to Bow again. It might 
be wise, however, for the townspeople 
to keep their bulldozers handy. 

axCLuaiwa clug 

As an owner and president of the San 
Diego expansion team. Buzzie Bavasi 
had expected to participate in the Na- 
tional League meetings held last week 
at the Shamrock Uilton in Houston. But 
while the league was voting to split into 
two six-team divisions and play a 
162-gamc schedule, Bavasi and the own- 
ers of the equally new Montreal fran- 
chise were left standing in a hallway. 
They were not even invited to break 
bread with the other owners. “We 
learned that our $10 million admission 
fee didn't include lunch," Bavasi said. 

NIGH OLD TIMC 

As a publicity gag it probably was in- 
evitable, but it was hard to top. The 



press and TV gathered at New York’s 
Summit hotel last week towatch a moun- 
tain climber rappel down the sheer mar- 
ble face of the building. To the public- 
ity-conscious group of climbers that is 
heading fur 20.000-foo( Mount Koh-i- 
Marchek in Afghanistan, the 220-foo( 

rofitinuf^ 
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^he%azy' 
^be dbbacco 


Bond Street 

Lights rasy- 
takes i/s own good hme 
about burning 
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COILEBE STUDENTS: EARN MONEY 


Sell TiMt. LIFE and SPORTS UlUSIRATEO 
on camous liberal commissions Write 
for details Time Inc. College Bureau, 
TIME i UfE Bldg. Roclielelier Center, 
He*/ Yoih. H r J00?0 

Now Possible To 
Shrink Hemorrhoids 


And Promptly Stop Itchiug. 
Relieve Paiu In Most Cast-s. 
Science has found a medication with 
the ability, in most ca.ses to .ttop 
biifninsr itch. n-Iicve pain and actually 
shrink hemorrhoids. 

In case after case doctors proved, 
while jTcntly rclievinjr pain and itch- 
inn, actual reduction > shrinkajge ' took 
place. 

The answer is f’rrparatioH //'-• 
there ia no other formula like it for 
hemorrhoids. Preparation H also 
soothe.s inflamed, irritated tissues and 
helps prevent further infection, In 
ointment or suppository form. 


SCORECARD r»ttliuted 

Summit on Lexington Asenue wasn’t 
much of a challenge. The tcmi'craturc 
at the pciik was a balmy 80°. blizzards 
were unhkcl> and no base camp was 
needed, except the one in the Presidential 
Suite. Nonetheless, the senture fell flat 
when the New York pi'licc department 
intervened. Climbing on the Summit, n 
said, would be illegal on five counts un- 
der three bus. penal, health and labor. 

1 urihcrmorc. the police pi'intcd out. the 
action was scheduled for lunchtime when 
peak crowds were on the sidewalks. 

Ii's a goi>d thing the Afghans arc more 
'Porting. 

WISE INVESTMENT 

In the past three weeks the North -AnKr- 
lean SiK'ccr I eague staked its reputation 
and won. \S hat reputation' .Ml right, it 
didn’t have much to lose, hut by spend- 
ing SIbd.fHX) to imp»>rt the legendarv 
Peic and his team. .S.intos of Brazil, and 
then being fortunate cn<'ugh to have two 
N VSI teams defeat the world-class club. 
America’s fledgling league has achieved 
recognition as something lUhcr than ut- 
icrlv mintir. 

Though Pcie is n<’w past his prime, 
the Brazilian club had a 54-? won-lost 
record for the vear. which is a signif- 
icant measure of Its strength. 

Santos won four of Us exhibition 
games against NASLclubs in St. I ouis. 
Kansas (Tiv. Washinglon and Bost«>n 
But last week Cleveland edged the Hta- 
zilians 2 I and. when a Santos goal was 
disallowed iK-ar the end of the game, a 
nvclcc ensued. Pelc tried to take on all 
the oflicials and Santos plavers spat and 
threw dirt at the fans, which gave the 
spectators a gixHl feel of gntt). big-limc 
stKCcr compelilion. 

Two nights later the New ^'ork Cen- 
cralsupsct Santos 5 ? iii Yankee Stadium 

with one of the Santos goals K'lng 
scored madvertenll> hv a New ^ork 
plaver. 

The exhibition games have been such 
a success drawing 109.88’ that the 
NASI intends to schedule more of them 
during iIh: regular season The hope is 
that the games will carrv NASI teams 
linanciali) until the league guiiK's can 
generate the same level of interest, 

SUNSHINE STATE 

The I on I auderdalc Yankees of the 
F lorida Slate I c.iguc had 22 ganKs 
rained out last month. In one stretch 
the team was rairKd out on eight con- 

lu 


sccutivc days in four dilTcrcnt cities. 

Craspmg for any lifesavcr. (icncral 
Manager Ld Basiian asked the Seminole 
Indians to do a "Tcvctsc ram dance' 
prior to a home game. The Indians canw, 
but they didn't get to dance. It ruined. 

KNOWING THE SCORE 

A nwiiibcr of Princeton’s varsity bas- 
ketball si^uad was vilally inicrcstcd in 
pt'ini spreads last season. But it was 
not his money that depended on it. just 
his mark in statistics. John I>odd. a b' 
?’ forward, dcciilcd to do his senior the- 
sis on systems «'f predicting game re- 
sults, I'smg a ctMiipiiter and various 
sports statistics, he picked the winners 
in 72' i of last season's 57 |sy League 
haskclball games, He wav less successful 
with the point spreads, picking the cor- 
rect margin only .?,5' , of the time. 

Dodd woiked with the box scores of 
all l9bb-l*Mi7 Ivy I eague ganx's to cal- 
culate the average scoring power of the 
players on the 1967-1968 Ivy rosters 
These averages were based on points per 
minute played. By totaling individual 
averages. Dodd was able t«' estimate 
average team scores per game. This fig- 
ure was then adjusted downward by mul- 
tiplving by .9 "to take into account ad- 
justriK'nt to new team situations and to 
allow tor osercslimation of scoring due 
to new players." Another factor com- 
puted was the homc-coun advantage 
(figured to bo 2,5 points per gumcl. 
After each game was played last season 
team ratings were revised, to accommo- 
date indisidual improscnvcnt or decline 
m scoring cHicicncy. 

The averages DihJJ predicted at the 
beginning of the season for the league’s 
leading scorers were close (within two 
points) in 20 of 36 cases. And his fore- 
cast that Ivy League I'hampion t’olum- 
bia's pomts-per-game average vvould be 
77.6 was only two-tenths of u point off. 
Bill Dodd’s finest preseason calculation 
was his own scoring average 1 .4 points 
per ganx*. I hat’s exactly how he fin- 
ished the season. 

Hminm. 

CARRY A BIO STICK 

.Add to all those theories on the demise 
of the hitter, one more. I rank Ryan, 
an oHicial of Hillench <& Hradsby, the 
Louisville company that makes bats for 
many major leaguers, says that the trend 
has been toward lighter bats, but sig- 
nificantly leading hitters in each league- 


Pittsburgh's Matty Alou and Boston's 
Ken Harrclson— arc now using hcusicr 
bats than before. 

The hcasier the bat. the better woihI 
yi>u get on the ball," Ryan says. "To- 
day's batters are delaying their swings, 
trying to hit the ball at the last instant, 
and to hit It harder. That's why they'sc 
gone to lighter bats, hoping to get more 
whip. They arc not hitting the ball where 
It IS pitched. They want to pull the ball 
for the home run. Harry NValkcr did a 
great ioh with Alou. making him choke 
up on the bat and let the bat do the 
work. .Alou used a 31-ouncc bat when 
he was in .San f rancist<'; he uses .3?- 
and 3S-ouncc ones now." 

Most major leaguers, ohsiously 
enough, disagree with Ryan's thesis, but 
one who d<x:s not is Cardinal Butting 
Coach Dick Sisler, "The batters went in- 
to their hitting cornu with light bats, 
and they re just realizing it now," he says. 
"With a heavy bat you can hit to all 
fields better than with a light bai. I've 
been stressing this for years. I remem- 
ber m WAV., when \ was phasing wnh 
the Phillies. Manager Ben Chapman 
wouldn't let anybody on the team order 
a bat that was under 35 ounces." 

•Among the lesser-known converts to 
the big bat are Cardinal Catcher John 
hdwards <.250). His bats mm weigh from 
36 to 39 ounces. "Belorc this year, when 
I had a .20() or so average. 1 never swung 
one that weighed more than 35 ounces, " 
he says. 

Chico Ruiz ttf the Reds is another 
who has changed to a heavier bai this 
season. He used to swing a 31-ouncc 
one hut has gone up to a 36-ouncer and 
even tHTcasionally to one that weighs 3X 
ounces, l.ast season he hit .220, 1 Us aver- 
age IS now .278. 

Bat man Ryan may have hit on some- 
thing. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Pari Warren. Chief Justice of the I S. 
"1 always turn lo the spoils scciion lirsi. 
The sports page records people's asvoin- 
plishmcnls; the from page has nothing 
but man’s failures." 

• I’aul Brown. Cincinnati Bengal coach 

and general manager, to his team at then 
first meeting: "It isn't gi'ing ti' take me 
long to recognize the tramp, the booz- 
er. the barroom bum. the ladies' man. 
We might be an expansion te.im. but 
we’re not g<nng to be like the I rcnch i <’i- 
cign 1 egion." end 
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Meet 

the sharper 
shooter. 


The brand-new Kodak Inswmatic 814 camera lets you shoot 
sharper.clearer pictures your very first time out. And for two reasons. 
One, it has the superb new super-sharp 4-element f 2.8 Kodak 
Ektar Icns.Two,it docs practically ever>’thing for you automatically. 
Just drop in the film cartridge. Automatically, the new "814 

adjusts for the speed of the film. Adjusts for the 
level of the light, too, with its sensitive CdS 
exposure control— tells you if the batteries are 
okay— warns you when to use flash. For easy 
shooting, both film and flasheube advance auto- 
matically. And the lens-coupled rangefinder 
helps you get a sharp shot every shot. 

See this sharper shooter, less than ^140, at your Kodak dealer s. 
Remember— no experience necessary ! Pnee subject to change without noti«. 


Kodak I}tsUumitic8l4 Camera. 
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ENCORE, ROQUEPINE! 


The great French mare, winner of the SlOO.OOO Roosevelt International last year, overcame a troublesome left leg to 
score handsomely again last week, increasing her earnings to a near record $82t.OOO by JOE JARES 


E very time in the pa&t that the great 
French trotting marc Roquepme 
went out on the track at Long Island's 
Roosevelt Raceway to cam her owner 
a feed hag of U.S. dollars, the shortest 
odds on the hoard were that something 
controversial would happen: 

* In the l%6 Roosevelt International 
she was closing fast at the finish but 
lost by a neck to the Canadian entr>. 
There was some speculation that Driv- 
er Jean-Rcn^ Gougeon had misjudged 
the finish line. He denied it. 

• Last year Roquipine won the Inter- 
national with Owner-Trainer Henri Le- 
vesque in the sulky, but this time other 
drivers complained that Gougeon, driv- 
ing another French horse, had blocked 
them out of any chance to battle for 
the Icad- 

• One week after that fuss, on a very 
foggy night. Roqudpine finished first in 
the Challenge Cup hut was legislated 
back to sixth place by the judges for sidc- 
swiping another sulky. His mare had 
”nKrely brushed" it. insisted Levesque, 
who felt the race should have been can- 
celed anyway because of the two-foot 
visibility. 

Yet. despite the hassles, there was 7- 
ycar-old Rixiudpinc, the belle of the 
world's trotters, prancing around Roo- 
sevelt Raceway last Saturday night, 
which must be a tribute cither to Franciv 
American amity or the lure of a Sl00,000 
pot in the lOth annual International, the 
glamour race for top trotters from all 


over the world. And this year Rtxiuipinc 
took her sweet time, stayed in good po- 
sition. passed Sweden's Kentucky Fibber 
in the stretch and won without so much 
as a faint echo of anybody yelling. '‘Stop, 
thief!" 

Roqucpinc's chief opposition was not 
expected to come from Scandinavia, even 
though harness racing ranks second only 
to soccer there. The second choice in 
the betting was the United States stan- 
dard-bearer. a somewhat unreliable 
horse named Carlisle, driven, trained and 
formerly co-owned by Billy Haughton. 

Nou’. Carlisle’s mam trouble is shoes. 
He is harder on them than the elephant 
is on the waxed floor in that awful com- 
mercial. Up to and through Saturday 
night’s race Carlisle had worn at least 
six different kinds, including what trot- 
ting people call rivc<ighths half-rounds, 
three-quarters (plastic) and three-quar- 
ters (steel), and. says Haughton. "He’s 
won with them all." The front shoes he 
used in the International weighed 14 
ounces, about twice as heavy as most 
top trotters need. 

All that rcshocing was not so bad; it 
was Carlisle’s tendency to go barc- 
h(H>fed that caused problems. He tossed 
sh<x;s at least three times in races. His 
latest shoe-throw ing episode occurred in 
the American Trolling Championship 
on June 22 at Roosevelt when, midway 
in the race. Haughton saw "that hare 
foot come up in my face." Cra?yboois 
Carlisle had somehow lost his left front 


shoe but won anyway and thus qual- 
ified for the International. 

"I'll he looking ail over tonight to 
sec a shoe flying," said one of Billy's sta- 
blehands the morning of the race. 

For Haughton the International was 
just OIK of many races, although by far 
the most important, during a typically 
frantic week in which he raced horses 
at four tracks in three slates. He is one 
of America's best and wealthiest driver- 
trainers and runs a huge, famous sta- 
ble. Relaxing on Sunday, he look his 
family out in their 31-foot cabin cruis- 
er. interrupting the outing to haul in an 
overturned sailboat. On Monday he 
loaded his wife and five kids in the boat 
again and sped off to the Statue of l.ib- 
erty in New York Harbor, where the 
drawing was held for International post 
positions. Haughton and Carlisle got the 
third slot. Roquepine drew No. 6. not 
so desirable. 

Lloyd Lloyds, a part owner of Car- 
lisle and a manufacturer of ladies’ coals 
who has had his horses under Billy’s 
care for over nine years, was worrKd 
over his horse's past inconsistencies. 
"The horse is In g(H>d shape," said 
Lloyds. "No excuses. But the bugger 
just has a habit of blowing the big ones. 
I don't know if we've got the best horse, 
but wc’vc got the best driver." 

Besides Carlisle, what other irolicr 
could challenge Roquipinc? Well, prob- 
ably none in the race, but publicity men 
at R(K>scvc)t Raceway had a number 

ronitnunl 


lfi« HQhtt In tht tint! turn. Ro^uipln* {No. 0) a/icT Drivor Qougoon bogin l/>o>r moro to ovortoko tho Itodor. Swodon's Kontueky fibbor. 
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nOOUEPINE continued 


of gimmicks going for them besides the 
Statue of Liberty. Princess Asya Tran- 
fo w.a.s there from Milan to supervise 
the care of her Italian entry, Ecumenc. 
foaled at the time of the Ecumenical 
Council. The princess claimed she could 
speak seven languages and communi- 
cate with horses pretty well, too. She 
said she liked matzoh balls, perhaps 
because she originally came from Rus- 
sia. She said she was not impressed with 
titles. 

These included her own and that of 
Baron Andor von Becss und Chrostin. 
the driver of the Austrian horse, who 
may be referred to as plainfolks Andy 
von Bcess. Andy holds the Austrian rec- 
.ord for victories in one year— 100 ex- 
actly. Me had 99 wins on about Dec. 10 
of that record year but played hell get- 
ting into three figures. In the final race 
of the final day Andy was third in the 
homestretch and then the two horses 
ahead of him broke. 

The baron’s horse and the princess’ 
horse worked out regularly . but the West 
German entry, an 8-ycar-old stallion 
named Simmcrl. would not have any- 
thing to do with that sweaty nonsense. 
His driver-trainer. Rolf LufT. said he had 
had the best luck just walking Simmcrl 
in the days or weeks between races. You 
know, stroll around a bit and air out 
the horse blanket. 

All of the promotional nonsense 
could not disguise the fact that Roqu6- 
pinc probably was in a class by herself, 
a mighty mare who had won thousands 
and thousands of dollars at such exotic 
places as Stockholm, Milan and Yon- 
kers, Although Levesque, the wise Nor- 
man horse trader, often put Rciqu^pine 
through her morning workouts during 
the week, he chose to be a spectator 
with more than 40.000 others for the In- 
ternational, letting Gougeon take the 
reins. 

"I have had the glory of winning with 
Roquepinc in both the Pnx d'Amerique 
and the Roosevelt International in the 
same year." said Levesque. “I now want 
to give Gougeon the opportunity to do 
the same." 

Roquepine’s workouts leading up to 
the race were sharp, although some rail- 
birds thought they detected a bit of lanvc- 
ness in the mare’s left front leg. Lame- 
ness in the leg had contributed to 

MOIOCtAMS IT DM Kirt* 

/ft homoitrotch Roquipino t»k»s Iho load with 


Roqu6pine’s two straight defeats before 
coming to America, but Levesque in- 
sisted she was as sound as the franc. 
The diathermy treatments on that left 
front leg were merely a precaution. "If 
she was not sound, I would not have 
brought her." he said. 

The Frenchman’s strategy for the race 
did not differ much from Haughion’s. 
He expected and wanted Carlisle and 
the Canadian entry. Fresh Yankee, both 
with better post positions, to set the pace 
in the mile-and-a-quartcr trot. Rtxjud- 
pine would contentedly follow along 
about third, ready to p<iuncc at the right 
moment. 

Instead, when the race got under wav. 
liny Knut Lindblom roomed Kentucky 
Fibber over from the eighth post ptv 
sition and took possession of the rail. 
The Swedish horse, w ho has hardy Amer- 
ican ancestors, was not to give up the 
lead until almost the very end. Fresh 
Yankee moved into second and. just as 
Levesque had hoped. Rix^uepine slipped 
into third. 

Roquepinc smin shot up to second, 
happy then to let Fibber pitty-pat along 
slowly (2:08.4 for the mile). Billy Haugh- 
lon. too. was content to slay hack, know- 
ing Carlisle had plenty of oats to burn 
and. so far anyway, four wcll-fasterwd 
shoes. Ecumenc of Italy, Simmcrl of 
West Germany. Lc Chant of New Zea- 
land and Epsom of Austria might as 
well have left the track with the mar- 
shal’s horse. 

At the final turn Kentucky Fibber was 
still on the rail and Gougeon had 
RiX]uipine just behind and outside, like 
Jim Ryun ready to grind under an op- 
ponent with a devastating stretch kick. 
Suddenly Carlisle, easily tagging along 
behind Rix^ucpine and in fine position 
to swing a little wide and have an unob- 
structed path to the finish, messed up 
his footwork and fell back. 

Fresh Yankee, who had been fourth, 
moved around Carlisle and tmvk his 
place in a hectic three-horse race to the 
wire. Or at least it was hectic until Gou- 
geon. not worried about a thing appar- 
ently. eased ahead between the other two 
without bothering to use his whip. He 
just shook the reins vigorously and Ro- 
qu^pine stretched out for an easy one- 
length victory, becoming the first Inter- 
national champion to defend the title 


successfully. And there is no question 
now about Jean-Rcnc Gougeon know- 
ing where the finish line is. 

Kentucky Fibber fought off not-so- 
Fresh Yankee to get second money by 
a neck. Carlisle ended up sixth, and few 
spectators could understand what had 
gone haywire with him. Billy Haughton 
was a little stunned himself. 

"Isn’t that unbelievable?" moaned 
Haughton as he re-entered the paddock. 
"I just wanted to follow Rtxjuepinc. 
that’s all. and that's what I was doing. 

1 hadn't used Carlisle a step; I was just 
sitting with him." 

Haughton explained that on the last 
turn cra/y Carlisle, for no apparent rea- 
son except that he was not supplied with 
a rearview mirror, turiKd his head 
around, boring into his own side p<ile. 
Then— who knows how or why Car- 
lisle forgot he was in the International 
Trot and started to do a halfway decent 
imitation of a pacer. "It’s unbelievable 
getting tangled up going that slow." said 
Haughton. 

Roquepine was cUx.'kcd in 2:.^8.3. a 
slow time with a fast field on a fast 
track. 

"At no time was I in a hurry." said 
the handsome (iougcon. "I was taking 
my time. The pace was slow. 1 didn’t 
want to go to the front, and Kentucky 
Fibber really didn’t want to. either. 

"If it goes slow and I can win. that’s 
good. If It geves fast and 1 can win. that’s 
tine, too." 

For Levesque the victory was worth 
S50,000. (The money came in handy; 
before the race Levesque had to pony 
up $21,153 when the sheriff threatened 
to seize the marc for an overdue ship- 
ping bill,) Roquipme's earnings now 
total $821,505. (he most ever for a trot- 
ting mare, and it is just as plain as the 
nose on Dc Gaulle's face that she will 
siwn pass Su Mac Lad ($885,095) as the 
biggest moneybags trotter of all time. 

Levesque celebrated by throwing a 
postrace party for 60 or so horsemen 
and newsmen at (he Island Inn, near 
the raceway, but he absolutely refused 
to start the shindig before someone lo- 
cated his groom and brought him over. 
Thus It was not until the first hour of 
July 14. Bastille Day. that corks popped 
from the champagne. French cham- 
pagne, of course. end 


oa$y asturanco. but in tha winnar't circia aha acts up as fireworks go off to ealabrata tha win. 
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FOUR INCHES CLOSER TO MEXICO 



li H 



That was the margin of the Harvard victory over Pennsy/vania in a sparkling race that could have been won by either 
crew. Frustrated for half a century, the Crimson finally is going to the Olympics, and not a moment too soon either 



by HUGH WHALL 


ljarr> Parker, the Harvard coach, 
i 1 paced up and down the hlacktop 
parking lot behind the Long Beach, t al- 
if. Marine Stadium's hoathouve. Tolook 
at him v>niher. hands in piKkels. head 
down anyone would have thought the 
bottom had dropped out of his crew s 
shell. 

He shutlled to the water's edge, rais- 
ing binoculars to his eyes, searching for 
his boat already- hacking into the start- 
ing dock nearly a mile fri>m where he 
sIih-kJ. .-Xssurmg himself that the shell 
was there, he sal down on the bumper 
ol a camper and clasped his hands as if 
in silent prayer. He stared fixedly al his 
feet. 

Lverything was still all right but the 
problem was still unsolved. I he problem 
was Pennsylvania and \esper. Next to 
Harvard in lane live lay the I'tuvcrsitv 
of Pennsylvania shell and. on the other 
side, in lane three, the huge Kialload of 
men frt>m the Nesper t lub of Philadel- 
phia. They were rowing in a shell b»ir- 
rowed from the New ^ ork Athletic C lub, 
the Rohiri I Krnmuh. Never before in 
this ci'untry had three crews capable of 
rowing 2.tKX) meters m under six min- 
utes confronted one another in a single 
race. And this was the race of all races. 
Kidingon Its outcome was a trip to Mex- 
ico and the Olympics. 

l or Harvard this might be the last 
chance lor v>mc lime to come. Having 
dominated college rowing for the past 
live years the C rimson has not lost a 
college race since l^ft^ there is no place 
to go but down, and down it promises 
to be. the miracle-working l*arker not- 
withstanding. Of his eight preseni oars- 
men. five will return next year. But the 
Vital No. 5. b anvf 7 oarsmen will nvil. 
Parker is losing the whole middle of his 
biiat. the ssiurce of its power. W«>rsc. al- 
though Harvard's talent is deep and it 
Will continue rich as long as Parker is 
able to somehow spirit all-state players 

■ oniinuni 


Slrsin/ng at Ifta start pt race, big datarmmaa 
Hansard craw ligMi out attar Olympic barih 
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CLOSER TO MEXICO eeiillnufd 


auay from the football squad it is not 
now up to Penn’s caliber. This spring 
both the Harvard freshman and JV crews 
lost to Penn. Says Marsard publicist 
Baaron Piltcngcr. philosophically. “The 
end is ineviiabk." 

At a little before the 10:30 a.m. start- 
ing lime Parker retired to Harvard’s 
white station wagon parked in the crowd- 
ed lot. As he reemerged just before the 
start to see whether his crew could win 
just once more, his mind wfas still occu- 
pied by Penn, his alma mater, and its 
ascendancy in rowing. In early May the 
tw'o schools had raced for the Adams 
Cup. Harvard beat the Quakers convinc- 
ingly . two solid lengths and eight seconds 
ahead. But later in the same month Penn 
had improved to the point where the 
margin at the Kastern Sprints had shrunk 
to little more than three seconds. 

Parker also had a few nagging worries 
about Vesper, whose cox was Robert 
Zimonyi. the 50-ycar-old refugee from 
Hungary with a gray hair for every race 
in which he has coxed. Karlicr that week 
Zimonyi had picked Penn in an upset 
over favored Harvard, providing, of 
course, that Vesper did not turn the 
(rick itself. Heavier than either Harvard 
or Penn, which in turn were the heaviest 
crews either schiwl had ever boated, 
the Vesper eight had experienced oars- 
men in every scat. One of these was from 
Harvard’s 1967 crew, another came 
from Pennsylvania. The crew also in- 
cluded three returnees from the 19M 
Vesper shell that, although seeded third, 
had come on strong to take the trials at 
Orchard Beach, then win a gold medal at 
Tokyo. Vesper could hardly be ignored 

Finally, had Parker trained his boys 
properly'’ Ever since they arnved in Cal- 
ifornia the Harvard crewmen had been 
rowing, rowing, rowing. The eight con- 
centrated on what it did best, sprinting 
the last 500 meters where other crews 
frequently crack. Certainly. Parker’s 
oarsrncn were experienced. With almost 
the same crew to work with for two full 
years. Parker had tried them out against 
the best crews be could find in Europe 
Australia, Canada and the U.S. Last 
year Harvard won the gold medal at 
the Pan-American Games. “We didn’t 
go campaigning all over Furopc by ac- 
cident,'' said one Harvard man. "We 
were damn well aware of what those 
guys were doing over there. We got the 
experience we needed, and we are not 
at all new to tension." Parker would 


have swallowed his longue before he 
made such an admission. Used to ten- 
sion as his crew was. the Olympic goal 
it sought obviously was bigger than any 
other in rowing, and no one knew thai 
better than Harvard’s coach. 

Parker had other bogeys to think 
about. Never before had Harvard boat- 
ed an Olympic eight. Navy had. Cal- 
ifornia had. Vesper went three times. 
Worse yet, Yale went m 1924 and again 
to Australia in 1956. In 194K the Crim- 
son came within a whisker of making 
the Olympic Games. It did not win. and 
one excuse was that it admired tradi- 
tion more than it did victory. Less than 
a week before the trials the Harvards 
rowed iheir annual four-mile race against 
Yale. That crew did not have enough 
lime to recuperate because, as any oars- 
man will tell you. It lakes more than a 
week to get over rowing such a mar- 
athon. In fact, that (harvard crew rowed 
live races in eight days before losing to 
California. Then, in 1964. although the 
best college crew m the country. Har- 
vard lost to Vesper. 

The plan Parker had worked out for 
the race at Long Beach was based pri- 
marily on Harvard’s ability to sprint (he 
last 500 meters. “We hoped to stay close 
to Penn through the first 500. maintain 
the margin at the second 500, then surge 
toward the end." said Parker. The point 
was lo lick Penn where it was at its best 
— in the body of the race. Loser only to 
Harvard this year, the Penn crew 
generally won by breaking its oppo- 
nents’ will long before the stretch drive. 
That at least was Parker's view. 

There was nothing that the Harvard 
coach saw in (he previous heats on Fri- 
day and Saturday that gave him much 
reason lo alter his approach. On Fri- 
day, Penn and Vesper, through the luck 
of the draw , had met. and the only cause 
for excitement was a sudden Vesper spurt 
at the end that gave the Penn crew what 
its coach. Joe Burk, called a ’’surprise." 
Although trailing by a solid length in 
the last 500 or 600 meters. Vesper had 
flurried and Penn had had a hard time 
answering. But Vesper came too late and 
lost by a gixnJ length. 

Meanwhile. Harvard, rowing in its 
heat against several pickup crews and 
the University of Washington, loafed 
down the course hardly breaking a sweat. 
But in a sport where every little angle 
counts. Harvard’s easy victory gave 
Penn’s Burk some cause for hope. “I’m 


glad Vesper gave us a good race." he de- 
clared. "It's better than if we had it tiw 
easy. If you have an easy race like Har- 
vard’s you get geared for a la/y pace, 
then find it hard to shilt hack to stiffer 
rowing." Parker, who learned hts row- 
ing from Burk as an undergraduate, did 
not see it that way. His crew, he felt, 
was neither in. nor out of, gear. The 
Harvards simply were dying to win 
the race that they had wanted forever, 

•And now, with all the posturing and 
planning and plotting behind the crews, 
came the denouement. The sun struck 
sparks from the waters of Long Beach’s 
Marine Stadium. A quartering brcc/c 
flicked Its surface as the shells lined up 
in their elaborate berths and prepared 
to go. Parker stationed himself at (he 
l.4(X)-mclcr mark, where Harvard's fate 
in all probability would be decided, and 
his face tightened. 

“Are you ready. Washington'?" called 
(he starter. “.Arc you ready. Vesrer'.’ Har- 
vard. arc you ready? Pennsylvania?" All 
were ready, TTicn came the shouted query 
that would be heard by only one of the 
crews again, at Mexico, "hu's-tou^ 
prftsT' And 10 seconds later, hearing 
nothing to the contrary, "Panfz." 

At the command. Vesper shot into a 
short-lived and marginal lead. Rowing 
at 45 heats, (he club crew was slightly 
faster than Harvard and Penn, rowing 
stroke for stroke at 44. But, tiling long 
metallic Vs in (he sparkling water, the 
two college crew s moved away from Ves- 
per. They approached the 50()-mcter 
mark, and Penn did what it was sup- 
posed to do. pulling ahead of Harvard. 
Everything was going according to plan 
except that Vesper seemed unable to stay 
close to the leaders. 

By the I.OOO-mcter mark Penn still 
led. hut hanging doggedly to the Quak- 
ers was Harvard. It became clear at that 
point that Vesper was not going to make 
it. Neither was Washington. The ques- 
tion now was whether Penn could main- 
tain its lead and withstand Harvard’s 
sprint. 

As the crews drew abreast of the boat- 
house w ith about XOO meters to go. Penn- 
sylvania's outstanding freshman coach. 
Ted Nash, rushed to the water’s edge 
to lend his support to the flying Quaker 
eight. 

’’Do you want it. C adwalader?.’’ he 
roared through a megaphone, his voice 
heavy with emotion. "Do you want it. 
Luther?" Luther Jones HI was his star 
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oarsman from ihc freshman b<ial who 
was rowing m his lirst varsiiv race. "I>o 
>ou want It. Robert?” I here was not a 
doubt in aiisone's mind what "U" was. 

Running now along ihe bank and 
keeping pace wiih the trailing Harsard 
crew. Harry Parker suddenly camealise, 
t Icarly. he was waiting for the liu.d kick 
that all Harvard men prayed would suf- 
fice to launch their shell across the Itn- 
ish line lirst Hut at the I .?<)t)-nieler mark 
Penn siiU led and seemed to he rowing 
sin«KHhl>. ■'SnuHilh," said a spectator. 
■'I ook how snuHilh. Watch the blads-s 
come off the water " 

I'hcn It came NN ilh 2M) meters U’ go 
Harvard ( ov Paul HolVman yelled to 
his crew. ”1 el it out." ami Harvard 
sAKked It to Penn with a heart-bursting 
drive that used up every bit ofevery i>ars- 
man hut his shoelaces. Pulling at 4l or 
44 heals per minute higher than they 
had planned the H.irvards drew even 
with Penn. It then became a matter of 
who could make it in the last 1 5 strokes. 
So close were the two boats that by the 
time they flew under the finish wire only 
the camera ashore could tell who had 
indeed linished first. 

I ven Harry Parker did not know In 
his own purgatory on the opposite side 
of the course from Ihe fimsh-linc of- 
ficials. he was as uncertain as anyone 
m the crowd of lO.OtK), He strode 
back to the Nialhouse and climbed 
aboard a imdorboat for the short ndc 
to the finish line, and only then did 
he get the news. Harvard hud beaten 
Its most feared rival, the rnivcrsiiy of 
Pennsylvania, by. at most, lour inches. 
Had Pennsylvania been in Ihc surging 
position that Harvard enioyed a frac 
lion of a second earlier, the chaiKXs 
arc the I'uleome would base been dif- 
ferent. f ven the laeilurn Parker was 
moved to throw his arms about the 
shoulders o 1 hiscrew's manager. 

■'ll was an incredible race." said t o\ 
HolTman ufterwanl. "Ii wus a lot c'os 
cr than we wanted it t Mie thing's cer- 
tain. Penn's of world caliber. Ihey're 
as good i>r tx'tler than a K'l of the crews 
we've HKl ' 

I he < tlympics themselves should prove 
at last iusi how good Harvard is 
and. hy a 4-inch inference. Pennsylv.inia 
us well. *»*o 


Joe Burk. ivAo cokCfteO /itrverd't tierry Par- 
ons to hii Peon crew 
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A SWEET WIN ON A SOUR LINKS 


The world's best pros called Carnoustie the toughest course they had ever seen — and other things — but it was fine for 
Gary Player, who parlayed steady golf and one magnificent shot into a British Open title by GWILYM S. BROWN 


U ntil Iasi Saturdav ;trtcm(H>n onh a 
sour-faccd Scot could lind much to 
love in the 7.252 >ards of torture and flag- 
ellation kn«mn as the C‘arnt>usiic (iolf 
Club. Carnoustie, at the edite of the 
North Sea that pounds the cast coast of 
Scotland, is no place for fun-lovcrs. Its 
1 26->car-old links is a long, narross. ugl>. 
flat, knobbv, ssind-worn. crust> stretch 
of wasteland that can probabis be ranked 
as the hardest championship course in 
ihe world. Hut to the sour-faced Scot 
sou now can add (iars I’lascr as a lover 
of Carnoustie, for bv hanging on to the 
ropes when the strongest field ever to 
plav in the lOK-vcar-old lournanKnt was 
going down for the count. Plaver won 
the British Open. 

In the midst of a bogev-filled and im- 
probable wild final aficrnsHin. Pla.ver 
proved to be the onlv golfer capable of 
hitting back ai a golf course that had bul- 
lied and mauled the likes of Jack Nick- 
laus. .-Xmold PalnKr. Bill Casper. Bi>b 
Charles. Roberto de V iccn/o.(ia> Brew- 
er, Peter Thomson. Ooug Sanders and 
Bert >'anccv 

lor Plaver the victorv ended three 
>ears of frustration in which he had won 
rjciiher a major championship m'r even 
a tide on the C S. tour. Mis total of 2XV 
was the highest se-ore to win a British 
Open III 21 vears. but nest to Nicklaus 
and Charles who tied for second at 2V1 
Casper (292>. Brewer (295). Palmer 
(297). I)c Niccn/o (297). Thomson 
(.fOl ). Sanders (.104) and Yancc> (.11 1 ). 
It looked prettv good 

There arc a number of reasons wh> 
Carnoustie is so ditlicult, the primarv 
ofK being there is no safe place to hit a 
golf ball. I he course is UKated on a flat 
plain of sand> soil between the settle- 
ment of small, square, stucco cottages 
that IS the town of Carnoustie and the 
wide North Sea beaches. But flat plains 
do not snuMiih fairwavs make, at least 
not here. The fairwa>s at Carnoustie are 


contoured like rolling waves of green 
surf and arc as hard and drv as marble 
Ihe rough is deep, the bunkers profuse 
and the greens almost as firm as the fair- 
wavs. Knotting up this whole hazardous 
package IS a serpentine ribbon, a twist- 
ing, w a tcr-lillcd ditch knownasihc Barrv 
Burn, which wanders across the 1 7th fair- 
wa> three limes and crosses the IXth 
three times, loo. W hen the wind blows 
at Carnoustie, which it usually dtKs. the 
onlv safe place to be is in the club- 
house. 

Three previous British Opens have 
been held at Carnoustie, but only three 
players including Ben Hogan, who won 
the title with a final round of hX in 195.1 

had managed to break 70. 

“Ihis IS not the best course the Brit- 
ish ( fpen IS played on.” said B<ih C'harles 
early in the week, "hut it is certainly 
the toughest. Ihe thing you need the 
most of IS composure, ^'ou arc going to 
encounter a great many bad lies and 
bad bounces, but you can’t let them up- 
set you. 'fou'vc got to keep working 
hard all the way ari>und so that things 
don't )usl slip away ." 

On the first day of play Charles’s as- 
vessmcnl proved miwl accurate. A breeze 
of 20 to 25 miles an hour, modest by Scot- 
tish seaside standards, swept the course, 
and up. up, up went the scores. Palmer, 
hitting the ball fiercely but hampered 
by a late starting tinte that tossed him 
into the teeth of the gale, shot 77. "I 
have just hit three supcrshois in a row.” 
he grumbled to his playing partner. Brit- 
ain’s Tommy Horton, as he stalked down 
the 1 Ith fairway after going bogey, dou- 
blc-K'gcy on the two previous holes, 
’’and I can't even make a par ” 

Nicklaus had a 76. one that was un- 
tidily constructed around a total of 37 
putts l”l thought I’d never finish the 
round”), and l)c VK‘cn/o, the defending 
champion, flogged his way to a 77 fl 
think I get a stiff neck from tiHi much put- 


ting piaciice”). as did Peter I homson. 
Anwrican stars Sanders and >anccy 
pitched in with a pair of 78s. and Brit- 
ish Ryder (’up player (icorge VN ill. who 
was raised at St. Andrews, just acri>ss 
the I irth of lay from Cainousiic. con- 
tributed a startling score out in 1.1. back 
in 47, Amid all this comnuMion, Play- 
er’s 74 ranked as the cpitoiiK of con- 
sistency, except to Player. ”1 was lucky," 
he said. ”1 played absolute rubbish." 

Only four players managed to break 
par 72 on the lirst day. and though the 
weather was more benign on the sec- 
ond. It tiK) was another losing struggle 
by Ihe golfers. Losing, that is. until Cas- 
per Iced off at I 52 in the afternoon, 
Ihe leading money winner in the I'.S. 
this year, with SIIO.OCO. (’asper had 
cased himself out of the S2C0,(X)() Mil- 
waukee Open and into the $4X.(K)0 Brit- 
ish Open because ”1 think every golfer 
who takes his career seriously must at 
least try to win this li'urnament” 

Lora first try it turned out to he a mem- 
orable one. Playing with his customary 
eflicicney. Casper made a strong bid to 
run off with the title on the second day. 
Me started with a birdie, and by the 
lime he got to Ihe 9(h hole he had bla.sf- 
cd out of a greenside trap and into the 
cup (rcMKinKT the same shot when he 
won the 1966 ILS. Open at Olympic'.’), 
holed two more birdie putts and was 
four under par, I hen Casper stopped 
making birdies and began scrambling 
to pars that were just as spectacular. 
(Now remember his .10 one-putt greens 
when he won the 1959 C.S. Open at 
\5ingcd I (Hit.) He missed four of the 
first SIX greens on the back nine, but 
made pars on all but one of the holes. 

Ou don’t think this game is nKanl to 
be easy, do you?" he loked as he moved 
from one potential disaster to the next. 

On the demanding final three holes. 
Casper’s gaiiK providently returned, and 
he finished with two pars and a birdie 
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fora 68. ihc fourth sub- 70 round in Car- 
noustie's Open histors. Since this fol- 
lowed an opcnmji round of 72. Casper 
suddenly had a four-shot lead on the 
field. 

On the third day Indav the hig 
lead shrank drastically when Casper had 
a 74 for a 54-holc total of 214. which 
was one better than Charles (72, 72. 71 ). 
two better than Player (74. 71. 71 ) and 
four ahead of Nicklaiis (76. 6^. 7.1), 

And then for .Saturday '.s linaic the 
Scottish wind picked up, the cold set in 
and Carnou.st ic showed how exciting golf 
can be when the world's hotshots don't 
have their own way, Casper, paired with 
Charles in the final twosome, lost his 
lead quickly when he drove into the 
rough at the second hole and bogeyed. 
Charles returned the favor by hitting 
two sand traps on Ihc third hole and tak- 
ing a doublc-btigcy 6 While Casper was 
missing short putts for bogeys on the 
fourth and fifth holes. Player, paired with 
Nicklaus yust up ahead, made his first 
error hy hooking his approach to the 
fifth green and missing a l2'f(H)l putt. 
Nicklaus finally got into the trouble rou- 
tine at the sixth hole, where he hcHiked 
his drive into a Ministry of Defence fir- 
ing range which is emphatically oul-of- 
b<iunds. 

Charles somehow managed to get to 
the 10th hole before going over par again, 
but player hit bad tec shots on the lOih 
and 1 3th to make bogeys, and suddenly 
three players, all at two over par for 
the tournantent. were lied for the lead. 
Ihcy were Player, who stood over his 
hall <>n the I4th fairway .squinting up to- 
ward what was visible of the Hagslick 
some 2.30 yards away : Charles and Cas- 
per. who had jusl made pars on the 
13th hole and were striding toward the 
14th lee. Nicklaus two strokes back 
was m the wmids to the right of the fair- 
way trying to ligurv out how to ex- 
tricate his ball without hitting a tree on 
his backswing. 

"I really thought Nicklaus was deep 
in the bush somewhere," Player said lat- 
er. •’Then Jack look out a wood and 
whacked It up so near the green that 
the crowd began to yell. I thought. ‘Oh. 
1-ord. what ha.s he done now'?' " 

A few- moments later the roars were 
for (iary. f rorn where (’layer sl<H)d the 
red flag, flapping in the wind on the 
I4ih green, was just visible behind a 


huge mound up ahead on the tairway. 
Player's ball twk off in a straight white 
streak as he lashed into it with his three- 
wood, "rhe shot was so straight." he 
said later, "that 1 had to lean sideways 
to see t(te top of the flagstiek," 

The surface of the green was not vis- 
ible fr<im where (’layer stood, twisting 
sideways and clutching his threc-wtKvd. 
But the crowd in the grandstand ix’side 
the green began to yell as ilic ball land- 
ed short of the putting surface and 
hopped tiiward the hole, (he rtiar grew 
louder and louder, until Ihc hall finally 
stopped two feel from the cup. It was 
one of the mcnn’rable shots of recent 
major championships, and when Player 
tap|>cd in his eagle he had a two-stroke 
lead that he never gave up. But there 
was still many a thrill as he struggled to 
preserve his advantage. 

N icklaus did his best to keep the pre* • 
sure on (’layer through the final four 
holes, and (’layer Jid his best to keep 
the pressure on himself. On 15. Player 
saved his par by chopping his second 
shot out of the high rough, hitting a 
sand wedge to the green and sinking a 
curling, eight-fiuii putt. Nicklaus. riKan- 
while, barely missed a putt fora birdie, 
On the pai-3 16th bolh golfers used 
drivers against a slight brcc/c. Player 
bunkered himself short to the right, bul 
Nicklaus hammered a beauty that 
slopped only 20 feet from the cup. As 
the two good friends walked together 


toward the green through the massed 
crowds on either side of the protective 
chestnut palings Player turned to Nick- 
laus and said ’’Man. what a shot. \\ hat 
arc you trying to do to me'.*" 

"Do to you'.'" Nicklaus said with a sur- 
prised laugh, "l-ook what yt>u’rc doing 
to me." 

Nicklaus missed his putt bul moved 
wiihin two strokes when Player also 
missed a putt after a beautiful recovery 
from the deep bunker. By ni>w Casper 
had hit a tee shot out of bt'unds and 
was through, and Charles contributed a 
bogey that all hut ended his hopes. 

Nicklaus kept trying. Me hit drives of 
35(1 yards that soared high over the twist- 
ing burn on bolh of the closing holes, 
while Player hopped from island to is- 
land wiih cautious iron shots that squirt- 
ed this way and that oik dclihcralcly 
aimed at an adjoining fairway another 
into the ominous rt>ugh hut in the end 
his little irons netted him exactly what 
Jack's bvg driscs got him two pars 

Player, because he has been in some- 
ihing of an eclipse over the lust three 
years, was doubly jubilant at his vic- 
tory. dancing his way toward his final 
putt, hugging his caddie and lapsing into 
something that seemed suspiciously like 
tears. 

Moments later he summed up his golf, 
and Cariuiusiic: "It's the best I've ever 
played.'* he said. ".And on ihe hardest 
course there iv." bno 



Far from the pressures of urban life, in the pine-scented air 
of the Vermont hills, a father and son have found a refuge 
and a relationship. Until two years ago Dr. Robert O’Malley 


A Summer 




and his teen-age son were almost strangers to each other. 
They lived together, skied together and spoke together, but 
they were barely acquainted. Then that summer when they 
began hiking the Long Trail in the Green Mountain Range, 
Sean and his father discovered a new world, a world of 
experiences to be shared: long, lazy strolls through a sea of 
gentle ferns; chest-crunching climbs up rocky stream beds; 
noonday halls on the slippery slab of a mountaintop; the 
sudden shock of the chilling waters of a mountain lake on 
an August afternoon. The summer hours that they enjoyed — 
and endured — together helped to close a generation gap 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY HANSON CARROLL 
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Lesser summits on the trail stretch 
below as Sean and his dad attain its 
highest point. Mount Mansfield’s 
Chin, and nearby Cave of the Winds. 






A Hike to Share 


ronliiuffd 


Last year 5,000 hikers strolled, 
jogged, tramped or plodded through 
ihcCirecn MountamsofVermont inpur- 
suil of a sometimes tortuous, sometimes 
idyllic ftHiipath that extends the length 
of the state. Among the serious hikers 
were Robert 1). O'Malley, M.I). and 
his 13-ycar-t»ld son. Scan, for whom the 
Long Trail is not Just a walk in the 
w(Mh1s. It IS a rugged challenge to be 
met like a military campaign, and they 
approach it as they would guerrilla war- 
fare Moreover, to the O'Malleys, ar- 
dent skiers, hiking is an excellent con- 
ditioner an ideal way to till the long, 
unmentionable interim between spring 
and winter. 

The discovery of the I tmg Trail by 
Scan and hts father, who is chief of sur- 
gery at Holyoke Hospital in Massachu- 
setts. was not their own doing. It dates 
hack to a day m the spring of 1966 
when the family was out on a common 
American auto trip. Mrs. O'Malle) was 
seized with an irrepressible urge to 
browse among the Bennington, Vi. pot- 
tery shops. "Why don't you two take a 
nice long walk?” she suggested to Sean 
and her husband. By the end of the sum- 
mer of 1967 that walk had earned fa- 
ther and son I:nd-io-hnd f-,mblcms Nos. 
272 and 273 for completing 260 miles 
of trail from Massachusetts to Canada. 

The 12 divisions of the Long Irail 
can be hiked (according to the Green 
Mountain Club's rules) all at once or 
one at a time, in no particular sequence. 
The O'Malleys spent two siimnKrs of 
weekends, holidays and vacations on the 
trail. Usually they polished olf no more 
than one division at a time, which could 
mean a hike of 25 miles over half u 
dozen summits. 

Not the least of the rewards of trail hik- 
ing to Bt»b O'Malley, who was 50 last 
summer, is the chance it has given him 
lo know his young son better "Asa re- 
sult of our planning and hiking togeth- 
er." he says. "Scan and I have been a 
lot closer than I have been with any of 
the other five kids, and I regret not hav- 
ing had (he chance to do the .santc with 
his older siblings." 


Family Plan 
on Vermont’s 
Long Trail 

Dr. O'Malley nevertheless, managed 
lo co-opt the other siblings and Mrs. 
O'Malley into the project from iihk to 
time. On every hike one or another of 
the family acted as chauffeur and pro- 
visioner for the hikers. The "man in 
the valley." as he (or she) is called, is 
an indispensable logistical factor in iIk' 
O'Malley Long Trail System and. ac- 
cording to Bv»b. the secret of their suc- 
cess. Most Ircqucntly the vallcyman last 
sumnKr was IS-year-old daughter Pat 
Stationed at a motel nearby . she shopped 
for fresh provisions while the hikers were 
hiking packed supplies, prepared a "sur- 
prise-basket" lunch (or supper as the 
case might be) for the next scheduled re- 
supply rendezvous, twk the dirty scK'ks 
and shirts from the previous day's hike 
to the laundromat and spent her eve- 
nings slicing bologna for sandwiches and 
dipping match tips in candle wax (to 
make them fire- and rainprcKrf). 

On a typical jaunt, (he O'Malleys 
Bob, Scan and vallcyman Pat drove 
from their home in Holyoke to a motel 
situated not too far from the access point 
leading to the division of the trail they 
had chosen to hike. In the evening, to 
the accompaniment of Pal's guitar. Scan 
and Bob checked (he gear, packed their 
backpacks and discussed the next day's 
assault plan, hroin among the supply 
of dehydrated and other nonpcrishabic 
staples in the car trunk kept sKK'kcd 
at all iinKS by the vallcyman they se- 
lected their menus: dried oatmeal, 
canned bacon or sausage, dehydrated 
bcel. canned thicken, minute rice, bis- 
cuits. raisins, soda crackers, hard-boiled 
eggs. Shuke-A-pudd'n. instant coffee, tea 
bags and. depending on the weight of 
their packs, perhaps an apple or orange. 
Lor his canteen Sean added a package 
of Fizzies- flavored, carbonated (ablets 
that would spell journey's end to any 
adult who had to swallow the stuff. 

On overnight trips Bt'b normally tot- 
ed about 20 pounds, Sean 15. Apart 


from food, ewking equipment and. of 
course, sleeping bags (they also indulged 
in the luxury of air mattresses at the 
price of 4X extra ounces), they earned 
very iKlIc else 

The O'Malleys' first planned hike, in 
June 1966. was Division II in the south- 
ern part of Vermont. They hadn't gone 
five miles before they were greeted with 
a sign announcing that they were abivut 
lo climb "the longest 2.7 miles in the 
world!" the ascent to the top of Glas- 
icnbury Mouniain. Two years and 254 
miles wiser they can now boast of long- 
er. tougher miles. They can also tell you, 
contrary to popular belief, that it is eas- 
ier to climb "gently" than lo descend. 
The muscle actions arc less jerky and vj- 
olcm in ascent 

Their second sumitKr on ihc trail was 
a record season for wetness in New Kng- 
land. but there were silver lining.s. Itm. 
The July 4 weekend through the Su- 
garbush. Cilen Ellen and Mad River ski 
country wasonc. "\Sc discovered a beau- 
tiful lake we never knew existed [Pleiad] 
in the Middicbury College Snow Bowl. 
And we thought we knew that area like 
the back of our hands." Dr O'Malley 
said. They caught a breathless, panoram- 
ic view- of Lake Champlain from the 
top of the chair lift at Mad River Glen. 
At the Sugarbush summit they felt like 
kings of the mountain when the gon- 
dola attendant sent up teed Cokes from 
the valley hclow 

By the time they had finished (he lOlh 
division, their last and t>nc of the most 
rugged. Scan and his father m 2X days, 
all told had clambcicd over 50 sum- 
mits. including the I iHchcad, the Nose, 
the Upper Lip. the Lower Lip. the Ad- 
am's Apple and the lichcn-covcrcd Chin 
of Mount Mansfield- As they lixvk their 
last rest in Duck BrcH>k Shelter, they 
fell happy but somehow let down to 
have It all over. The docloi, however, 
found u remedy. This year, to fill the un- 
mentionable gap between spring and 
winter, he and Scan, joined by young 
Michael O'Malley, 12. are hiking the 
While Mountains of New Hampshire 

Rosi M*Rv Mk'him 
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Part 4: The Black Athlete 


In the Back of the Bus 

The world of professionol sport has oflered great opportunity to the Negro in recent years, 
but It hos not offered him equality. He still gets less for doing more on beholf of a white 
othletic establishment thot appreciates him most when he knows his place By Jack OlSCn 


S hortly before the St. Louis ( ar- 
dinal>' Bob (iibson took the 
mound recently to try tocqual Don Drys- 
dale's record of six consecutive shutouts 
he ssas asked if the pressure of the sit- 
uation biithcred him. “I face more pres- 
sure every day just being a Negro," he 
said. 

■■^'ou knovs thosejunkyardsalongthe 
highways in Jersey?" said Larry Doby, 
the first Negro ever to play in the Amer- 
ican League. "Well, they have scrap 
heaps just like that for athletes most 
of them black. Black athletes are cattle. 
They're raised, fed. si>ld and killed. . . , 
Baseball moved me toward the front of 
the bus. and it let me ride there as long 
as I could run. And then it told me to 
get off at the back door." 

"Man. put that pen away." said Curt 
f lood of the Cardinals this spring when 
a Negro reporter begun to ask him about 
race relations. "The next thing you know 
I'll be playing in Tulsa." 

Cnbson was bitingly serious, l>oby 
deeply bitter and Flood only half kid- 
ding. Though all three arc baseball play- 
ers and the remarks of each were di- 
rected at a different aspect of the prob- 
lem. all were answering the question of 
whether the professional Negro athlete 


is viewed as an equal more or less 
The pro sports establishment would 
maintain that it is a bastion of racial 
equality. But in spue of 20 years of prog- 
ress. the professional entrepreneurs still 
prefer tfcir Negroes in the back of the 
bus. 

To be sure, the life of the average 
black pro athlete is much better than 
that of his counterpart on the college 
campus. The professional faces few- of 
the problems that arc causing so much 
unrest among black college athletes. The 
professional can have a measure of dig- 
nity and a degree of financial security. 
Ife lives in big cities where his social 
life can be normal and where he can 
find limited acceptance. Above all. he 
docs not have to contend with a scho- 
lastic regimen and an intellectual com 
mumty that he is totally unequipped to 
face. 

But he docs have racial problems, sig- 
nificant ones, some of which arc marked- 
ly different from the college athlete's, 
ffc W'atchcs helplessly as bigotry and dis- 
crimination on and off the field erode 
his earning power, restrict his oppor- 
tunities for success and deny him part 
of the reward for his achievements. He 
must be measurably better than a white 


man playing the same position. He must 
accept the slacking of NegriKs at cer- 
tain positions in order to keep other 
spots open. He must face up to quota 
systems only so many blacks per back- 
field or per infield or per team. Me 
must cope with instances of personal 
prejudice (teammate racism, though di- 
minishing. has severely hampered nu- 
merous teams in various sports). 

These arc aspects of its operation that 
pro sport would like to keep quiet, hut 
the Negro professional is no longer go- 
ing along with the gag. I.ikc his col- 
legiate counterpart, he is talking. Ne- 
groes have had so much to gripe abiuit 
that. listening, one sometimes feels the 
gripes will survive the justification for 
them. But grievances, whether bused on 
fact, on imagination or on a mixture of 
both, arc still grievances. The NegrtKs* 
list of them is chilling, and (hey must 
he acknowledged. 

Nor IS the problem any longer re- 
stricted to a handful of players. T he de- 
gree to which Ncgrivcs have moved into 
pro sport IS astonishing. More than half 
the players in the National Baskclhull 
AssTKiaiion arc Negroes as were eight 
of the 10 starters in the last NBA All- 
Star CiaitK. A quarter of the players in 
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the National h'oothail League are Ne- 
groes, and the last All-NFL team was 
40''o black. Nearly 25'’o of the players 
in major league baseball arc American 
NcgTKS, and here, loo, a disproptirtion- 
alc number of the stars arc not white. 
For example, of the top 10 hitlers in 
the National league last season, only 
one was a Caucasian. 

But in spite of this impi)sing success, 
the black athlete still finds that he is play- 
ing a white man's game, and the white 
man is not only running the show from 
the front olTicc. but applying his old ste- 
reotyped concepts to the task. 

In baseball the Negro usually will tind 
himself in the outfield, less often play- 
ing the infield and least often performing 
as a member of the battery. Only 13 of 
the 207 pitchers on major league ros- 
ters this summer are Negroes. In the 
pro fcKitball leagues, (hose streamlined 


models of modern professional sport, 
the Negro is rKver permitted to he a quar- 
terback. and one can only pity the black 
athlete who played the piisiiion in col- 
lege. He wants that pro contract as much 
as the next man, maybe more, because 
there arc far fewer ways for a Negro to 
make big money. But he knows that he 
has no real chance to become a pro quar- 
terback. Sti what does he do? He switch- 
es. He anridpaiex the white man's ca- 
tegorization and acts accordingly. 

In his native Long Beach, Calif., 
Gene Washington was not only a prep 
passing star but student-body president 
of an integrated school. He played quar- 
terback on the freshman team at Stan- 
ford. and in his sophomore year he beat 
out veteran Dave Lewis for the starting 
quarterback's job. But in his junior year. 
1967. Washington suddenly emerged as 
a flankcrback. The impression on the 


campus was that another player had 
beaten him out. but the truth was that 
Washington had initiated the change 
himself. "It was strictly a matter of eco- 
nomics." he says. "I knew a black quar- 
terback would have little chance in pro 
hall unless he was absolutely superb. 
What usually happens is that the pro 
team tells you there's no place for you 
at quarterback, hut (hey can use you as 
a defensive back or a flanker. And then 
they tell you they can't give you as much 
money because you'd be learning a new 
position. So I decided to beat them to 
it. Now when I deal with (he pros 1 will 
deal for the most money available to 
me at my position." 

Says Sam Skinrtcr. an outspoken San 
Francisco Negro journalist, "The pro 
teams don't recognize the black man's 
mind. They recognize our bivdies for 
beautiful strength and that's the end of 

ecniinuftl 


What They Think Now Yesterday's stars, members of that elite group that made 

It to the top, can look ot the life of the Negro athlete from a rare perspective — they have both height 
and hindsight. Here is what 10 of them are doing today, ond some of the difTering views they now hold 


WILLIE NAUILS 

A UCLA All- Amenta and NBA star. NauUs 
IS a tough and prospering businessman in 
Ihc Los Angeles ghetto of Watts. He owns 
a Col. Sanders Kcntuckv Fried Chicken fran- 
chise there and is working on a major ven- 
ture construction of a four-acre shopping 
center. "1 always wanted to work m Watts, 
to help Watts come back." says Naulls. 

His athletic fame has otfered impetus to his 
new career people m Los Angeles will lis- 
ten lo him but Naulls is unsmiling about 
the realities ofbeinga black man in the busi- 
ness world. "Athletics opens doors, but 
you're in (rouble if you depend on those 
open diX)rs alone," he says. "I knovs sonw 
people don't like me just because of my 
color. I fxpfci to have trouble obtaining 
loans. I'm never confident of anything until 
it's in writing. Rut 1 don't want handouts. 
That's not my bag at all. Just equality." 
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It. The pros will tell you they don't dis- 
criminate. but they do. They get these 
Negro quarterbacks who can do any- 
thing - play Hanker, defensive back, half- 
back. everything— so they avoid using 
them as quarterbacks. I've always said 
that if we can find a Negro quarterback 
who runs the 100 in lO.S. misses tackles 
and falls down when he goes out for a 
pass, we may have our first pro quar- 
terback." 

Rigid patlernizalion of Mack athletes 
occurs throughout pro football. Every- 
one knows that there arc no Negro quar- 
terbacks. but nobody stops to think 
about other positions. On one typical 
weekend last season in the NFL, no Ne- 
gro center started a game. Of the 32 of- 
fensive guards in the starting lineups of 
NFL teams, 29 were white. That tight 
little interior cluster of men. which is 
comprised of the center, two offensive 
guards and a quarterback, was as lily- 
white as the Alabama state police. "It's 
not very complicated to figure out." says 
a while NFL player. “The play starts 
right in that cluster. The center has to 
get the ball off on exactly the right count 
and then cover his man. The two of- 


fensive guards have to know how to 
stand fast and block to or>c side or the 
other, and they have to know how to 
pull the hell out of there and lead the 
play around an end. and they have to 
know how to head fake and shoulder 
fake and everything else, because the 
other team is watching them and the cen- 
ter to try to figure out where the play's 
going. Those three guys and the quar- 
terback are it. It doesn't make a damn 
what the other seven players do; if any- 
body in that tight little cluster screws 
up. that's It. The play is dead. Now, 
how can white coaches, with all their 
built-in prejudices about the Negro, as- 
sign positions like that to black men?" 

The situation at linebacker is similar. 
On that same typical weekend of last sea- 
son 48 linebackers lumbered out on the 
field to start NFL games. Forty-five of 
them, or 94' ; . were white. “It's the same 
thing there." says the NFL player. 
"Most defensive football players have 
a single Job to do, with little variation, 
but the linebacker has to exercise judg- 
ment. He may wind up tackling the quar- 
terback 1 5 yards behind the line of scrim- 
mage. or he may wind up knocking down 


a pass 20 yards up the field. He has to 
be able to read plays — well, everybody 
knows all the things the linebacker has 
to do. It's one of the most responsible 
defensive positions. Therefore, he can't 
be a Negro. The few exceptions arc guys 
like Dave Robinson of Green Bay. Rob- 
inson is so givod that even the coach 
would not have the guts to play him 
someplace else. In other words, a few 
Negroes can break through these white 
preconceptions, but only if they're su- 
perplayers. and Dave Robinson is." 

The perfect position for the black ath- 
lete in pro football, as seen through the 
white establishment's lenses, is comer- 
back. The position requires speed, a com- 
modity that most Negroes bring to the 
game. And it requires very little of that 
quality which ihc white man likes to 
think belongs exclusively to him; judg- 
ment. "Corncrback is not a brains po- 
sition." says Bill Roman, retired St. 
Louis Cardinal linebacker. “You pick 
up the split end or the Hanker and you 
slay with him all the way. Thai's it. 
There's very little judgment required " 

On that sample weekend last year in 
the NFL. the corncrback areas resembled 


LARRY OOBY 
As the American League's first 
Negro, Doby, 43, hoped for much 
from baseball. He wanted to be a 
major league coach but he received 
no offers of any kind from base- 
ball. and he IS now a John Han- 
cock insurance salesman in New 
Jersey. “As a career, baseball is 
different for the while; it's a 
chance to make important con- 
tacts," he says. “When his major 
league career is over, a w hitc play- 
er will have a S20.000 job wait- 
ing. The black man will have to 
hustle- That's why a chance to 
coach and to slay in baseball is 
so important. They say we aren't 
qualified. How do they know?" 
Doby thinks that organized base- 
ball considers itself safe from se- 
rious critictsm or attack. “But 
these iKW black athletes aren't go- 
ing to sit back and wait." he says. 
“And wouldn't it be a shame if 
baseball waited until the ball 
park is burned down before it 
stepped in and did things right'’" 
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JOHN HENRY JOHNSON 
For 12 years with San FrarKisco. 
Detroit and Pittsburgh, be was 
the epitome of the powerhouse 
fullback, but Johnson was always 
conscious of his second-class citi- 
zenship. “You don't get the en- 
dorsements. advertisements and 
job preferences like white athletes 
do," he says. “I lose football and 
1 had aspirations to coach, but I 
couldn't get a job. 1 know lots of 
players arc hired as coaches right 
after they retire, but the Stcelers 
told me I needed experience. After 
18 years of footbain How could 
they have (he audacity to say 
this?" Johnson. 38. is now a pub- 
lic-relations man with Columbia 
Gas of Pennsylvania Inc., and 
most of his time is spent with de- 
prived youngsters from Pittsburgh 
ghettos. “Athlctcsshuuldusethcir 
position to help less fortunate Ne- 
groes." he says. “The activist 
stand taken by some athlcics to- 
day requires a lot of fortitude. 
They're making a great sacrifice 
if they boycott the Olympics. 
They have a right to that protest; 
I'm not sure what 1 would do " 


ihc middle of a couon lield in Crun^- 
rod. Ark. Three-fourths of the starting 
corncrbacks. 24 out of 32. were black. 
In fact, the ratio of black to white cor- 
ncrbacks was almost exactly the reverse 
of the ratio of black to white players in 
the league. 

"Yassuh. white man. boss.** says one 
derisive NFL curncrbacK. “We ain't got 
the brains to play center, ’cause we can’t 
count, but we can follow that flanker’s 
ass all the way down the field, yuck, 
yuck." 

The average young Negro player tries 
in high school to program himself into 
the glamorous ofTensivc positions, and 
it is from the ranks of these star backs 
that pro corncrbacks arc made later. 
There are few pro teams that care to 
start three Negro offensive backs. The 
customary maximum is two. Though 
they deny it. of course, color becomes a 
factor when teams assess their player 
needs at draft and trade time. A team 
with a black fullback and flanker will 
take a very good black running back 
but would still prefer a white one. and 
will draft accordingly. Talent remains 
the biggest criterion, but color matters. 



As a result, more and more high school 
and college football players are taking 
the Ctcne Washington route: changing 
their positions to fit the white man's 
mold. If the white man thinks you should 
be a cornerback. start off as one. 

Those w ho insist on playingccrtain po- 
sitions often have problems when they 
go up to the pros. “You find yourself 
getting switched and doing everything 
backward," says Bobby Mitchell. Wash- 
ington Redskin flankerback who was an 
All-Big Ten halfback at the University 
of Illinois. “Then you start getting ex- 
tra coaching and you tense up. because 
now you’re thinking about every step. 
The next thing you know you’re foul- 
ing up all over, and then — bang! —you're 
cut. But I’ve seen white football players 
who were switched from their college 
positions and started messing up. and 
they were sent back to their old po- 
sitions to regain their confidence." 

“There are a lot of variables in this 
problem." says one NKL player. "Re- 
member: the idea in pro football is to 
create white heroes to please the white 
crowd. Negroes play cornerback because 
cornerback isn’t what you would call a 


heroic position. It works out fine for ev- 
erybody's prejudices - fans and coaches. 
The NFL. and the AFL. tiX). for that 
matter, is loaded with coaches who de- 
cide a priori that the Negro isn't fit for 
judgment-responsibility positions like 
quarterback, linebacker, offensive guard 
and center. Negroes get essentially 
straight-line jobs: cornerback (stick to 
your man): pass rusher (get the quar- 
terback); flanker and split end (run like 
hell and catch that pass). These arc jobs 
that require natural ability, which the 
white coach admits the Negro has, but 
less judgment, which the white coach 
doubts the Negro has." 

Buddy Young, the All-America from 
Illinois who now works as Commissioner 
Pete Ro/clle’s assistant in the executive 
suite of the NFL. understandably takes 
a different position. "The black must 
learn that he is not a pick-and-shovcl ath- 
lete. that he is capable of playing any- 
where. that there are no restrictions but 
those he creates or accepts." says Young. 
Young seems to be suggesting that stack- 
ing is something the Negro player him- 
self "creates" by not aggres-sively fight- 
ing against it from high school on. 

eoMtnufd 


WALTER DUKES 
Immensely ambitious, Dukes at 
38 has used his basketball back- 
ground (Seton Hall and ihe NBA ) 
to finance an excellent education 
and a far-ranging travel agency 
that is now t)ie hub of a pros- 
perous system of Dukes-owned 
corporations dealing in every- 
thing from real estate to negotia- 
tions for a Munich franchtse in a 
new huro-Asiun baskeibatl league 
"The best way for a black man to 
succeed is through sport,” says 
Dukes. “Sport makes the black 
acceptable, and he has to take it 
from there. It is the springboard 
to white society . It allows the black 
a chance to lose himself in white 
affluence." But the change does 
not come easily. Despite his de- 
grees and sports fame, no ma- 
jor companies olTcred Dukes an 
adequate job. “That moved 
me to strike out on my own," he 
says. “If I’d been born white, by 
now I'd be a millionaire. Sport 
used me and, yes, I used sport." 
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This, in turn, ignores the fact (hat, ex- 
cept for the Negro superstar, a black ath- 
lete who lights the system docs so at 
the risk of his career. 

The lamentable truth is that profes- 
sional football is hampered and harassed 
by prejudice and discrimination. One 
would think that money the great 
equalizer would lead to the kind of con- 
certed team effort that w'ould transcend 
racism, but it d(KS not. The depth to 
which racial unrest pervades football 
may he gauged by the Cleveland Brown 
fracas only three weeks ago. The white 
players on the Browns were invited to a 
golf outing that one of them, Ross Ficht- 
ner. was helping to promote. The blacks 
were not invited. ■‘We black Browns arc 
after the hide of this white Brown," 
Cleveland's noted Negro lineman. John 
WiHiten. was quoted as saying after 
learning of the slight. Wooten later 
claimed he was misquoted, but the in- 
cident is a cause cHebre. The most im- 
portant aspect of it. however, is that it 
should arise at all, for it suggests that 
the two races on the Browns arc com- 
pletely out of touch. FichirKr is no rac- 
ist. but he used ptHir judgment in not 


asking the Negroes (they had come the 
year before, but declined to mix with 
club members -which was the point of 
the outing). Wtxilcn apparently over- 
reacted, as men do after years of bit- 
terness. "Both of them were dead 
wrong." said Coach Blanton Collier. "I 
don’t know where we go from here." 
Where, indeed. 

The student who tries to pin down 
the exact locus of such racial problems 
in pro football- or in other pro sports 
linds himself coming up with a blob of 
whipped cream and a puzzled look. Man 
for man. most members of the pro foot- 
ball establishment will insist that bonds 
of brotherhood link him to his Negro 
teammates. "W'hy. the Negroes have 
made this game what it is today." says 
an AFL administrator. "We'd have a 
hell of a time without them." 

Says a white player for a Century Di- 
vision team: "The prejudice takes 
strange and subtle forms in the NFL. 1 
can say in complete honesty that I can 
never remember a coach mentioning a 
guy's race or color. 1 can’t cite a single 
case of a player who was cut because 
he was black. I can't remember a single 


Negro-white tisifight. except one or two 
that had nothing to do with race. But 
the prejudice is there. The league reeks 
of it. The way the teams are compt>sed. 
The way the locker rooms are laid out. 
The way NegriKS arc criticized more than 
whites. The way they're not supposed 
to know how to play certain positions. 
The way the white players are allowed 
to bi>ss them around and critici/e them. 
But if you accuse anybody of being prej- 
udiced you get a lot of fancy rational- 
izations and explanations how this coach 
fought to keep a certain Negro on the 
team and. therefore, he can't be prej- 
udiced, and how that coach makes reg- 
ular trips to Blacktown to recruit Negro 
stars, so he can't be prejudiced. All those 
things that make them sound like big lib- 
erals. If I were a Negro I'd go nuts try- 
ing to hght it. because you can't fight 
it. Where do you start? It's like attack- 
ing a wall of mushriHim soup." 

In examining race prejudice in the 
NFL one encounters such research ma- 
terial as the fact that 1 1 of the 15 start- 
ing NFL quarterbacks in 1966 were from 
the South or Southwest, cither by birth 
or college affiliation. That statistic seems 


JIMMV CARTER 
Few boxers have been as graceful as 
this lightweight champion of the late 
'•MK, and to aging Jimmy Carter. 4-1. 
those long-ago glories have not been 
tarnished by time. Not at all. "People 
still look up to an ex-champion." he 
says. "If he keeps himself together and 
dt>es the right things, they'll remember 
him. I still get requests for autographed 
pictures from all over the world." Car- 


ter's job now IS griHiming potxllcs at a 
Beverly Hills pel shop. "Most lighters 
are awfully tough and pretty smart in 
the ring." says Carter, "but not too 
smart outside. We’re softhearted. We're 
not very hep on business matters. Peo- 
ple take advantage of us. But the 
world’s not been unfair to me." No mil- 
itant, he IS opposed to the black nation- 
alists: "I believe the Communists have 
brainwashed some of those people." 





harmless enough, umit one talks to a 
Negro end who hnds himself wondering 
whether he gets passed to as often as he 
should. Who knows? Pro fiKMball au- 
ihorilies will say the very idea of such a 
form of prejudice is preposterous, and 
any pro quarterback will say it is ab- 
surd to think that the color of his tar- 
get matters that he discriminates. But 
is it absurd? Statistics can't be compiled 
on matters like that. 

Similarly, no one keeps records on 
quotas, and there is no way to tell what 
the black quota is on each team with- 
out reading the owner's mind or sitting 
in on front-ofiicc conferences. But quo- 
tas arc a routine fact of life in all pro- 
fessional sports. TIk csiablishnKm 
thinks it is giving the fans (r>.. the w hiles) 
what they want. And though the front- 
oBicc personnel shudder at the thought 
of being held responsible, they arc the 
ones who establish the quota. The mam 
reason offered in any honest discussion 
of the subject is idcntificaiion: psychiv 
logically the fans have to he able to iden- 
tify with the team, and how can white 
fans identify with black players? But fans 
also like a winner, and the general man- 


ager must work from two curving lines 
on the graph of his club's success. One 
charts performance, the other identifi- 
cation. The more star Negroes he uses 
the better performance he is likely to 
get. But. he reasons, the more Ncgrivcs 
he uses, the less while fan identification 
he gets. It is where his two lines cross 
that a quota is established, one that var- 
ies from city to city, sport to sport and 
team to team. Nothing is more obvious 
in professional sport than the fact that 
there are quotas- and few things arc as 
hotly denied. 

"There arc quotas on every NFL team 
and always have been.’* says Bv>bh> 
Mitchell. "Paul Brown was a pioneer in 
the extensive use of Negroes, but eight or 
nine was about it. The Redskins had 
about 1 7 to 20 most of last year. That was 
high, and 1 bet we won't be that high this 
year. Do you really believe that when a 
coach says. 'I'll take the best player at the 
position.' he means it?** 

One hears all sorts of rationalizations 
for quotas. "Negroes arc miHHJy." says 
Chris Burford. fornter Kansas City- 
Chiefs' pass catcher. "They lend to range 
higher and lower emotionally than w hitc 


players. If you get in a game on a day 
when a majority of them arc moody, 
then you can be in trouble if you arc play- 
ing a lot of them. To me. seven to 10 is 
the ideal number of Negroes to have on 
a football team." 

Not many pro coaches operate on the 
premise that Negroes arc mcKxly' and 
therefore ought to be held within lim- 
its, but many coaches do hold that in- 
dividual Negrtves can have a wrong "at- 
titude" and cause team trouble. "The 
white man is always interested in your 
'attitude.' " says Jim Parker, former All- 
League tackle for the Baltimore Colts. 
"Vou have to have the right •attitude' 
or you can't play. Vou Unvk at a guy 
and you think he can play, and then 
one day he's on the train going home 
something to do with his 'attitude.' You 
worry about it. but you don't ask any 
questions, because you have a family to 
feed." 

Pro coaches will go out of their way 
to avoid drafting a Negro w iih the wrong 
"altitude." and there is evidence that 
such blackballing includes the whole 
NFL and AFL. Robert l.awrencc (Bob- 
by) Smith, w ho is 6' .V and 190 ptvunds 
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WES COVIN6TON 

The Philadelphia-based firm of 
Wes Covington Fnterpriscs Inc. 
has real-estate holdings in Penn- 
sylvania. Wisconsin and Florida, 
and an afliliaied corporation. Di- 
amond Maintenance Janitorial 
Service Inc., is one of Philadel- 
phia's largest custodial Mrrvices 
companies. Now an employer of 
<10 people, the 3A->ear*old fornwr 
ouilicldcr for the Braves and Phil- 
lies sees his corporate activities 
as something more than a mere 
protit-and-ioss operation. ' When 
I founded my companies." h: says, 
"i thought mayhc I coald do 
something for mankind by suiriing 
wmcihing where I could employ 
people It's sine of the greatest 
challenges to sec a man who's a 
borderline ease and show him u 
belter way. I'm not runni rg a Ne- 
gro company or a black c impany. 
I'm running a company that will 
meet the conditions of lt>sJay." 
And. in turn, he feels b.iseball has 
been very unfair by not hir- 
ing Negroes for nunplay ing jobs. 


JOE WALCOTT 
The former heavyweight champion, 
now S4. i« a city juvenile-afTairs of- 
ftcial in Camden. N.J , and he makes 
no secret of his graiiiudc Isiwurd box- 
ing. "It was exceptionally good to me. 
Where else could a guy wh.r quit schtKil 
at 14 gel into a position where he meets 
four Presidents and the Pope'*" But he 
feels that boxing has its double stan- 
dard. "If I'd been a whit; lighter. I'd 


have been far more successful finan- 
cially, " says Walcoil. "I can't even es- 
timate the material loss I sulTered from 
being a black man." Walcxill is no mil- 
itant. but neither is he opposed to the 
aciivisis. "W'e must each chiHvse our 
own way. but we're trying to get to 
the san e place." be says. "We're try- 
ing to make people undcrsiund that 
the black athlete is not just an athlete 
hut that he IS a human being as well." 
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and vcr>’ fast. «as a starting defensive 
back at the I'nivcrsily of California for 
three years, averaging 2W minutes of 
playing lime per season. NN'hcn he was 
selected for the f ast-VN'est game and the 
Ifula Bowl and played in both, the pro 
scouts scenK'd quite interested in him. 
■■.•\fter the season I was told that I would 
he drafted." Smith says, "possibly as 
high as the second or third round. I 
was told this in person by one scout, 
and I also heard it indirectly from Ihivsc 
who said they were speaking for three 
or four clubs." 

Then the Cal campus erupted in a 
bIjck'Whiic athletic disturbance that led 
to the departure of the head basketball 
coach. The spokesman for the black mil- 
itant forces turned out to be Robert l aw - 
rcncc Smith. "I used to be a good nig- 
ger." he explains, "but now' I was one 
of the had guys." 

The pro draft took place a week after 
the disturbance, and Bobby Smith was 
Ignored. He was not even so much as in- 
vited to try out on any team m the Nl 1. 
or .M l as a free agent, which is the 
least that happens to any superior col- 
lege football player. "If they can draft 
lailbirds (C'lncmnati drafted an impris- 
oned Michigan State defensive hack], 
why couldn't they draft me?" asks Smith. 
"Til tell y«iu why: because they go by 
the creed 'keep them grateful.' I guess I 
wouldn't be grateful ent>ugh.‘* 

An "ungrateful" black might indeed 
find enough inequities to keep his team 
in constant turmoil, I or one. segregation 
IS still more ssr less the norm. Ssimc- 
timcs the segregaimn is imposed by the 
team Itself, and the athlete either takes 
It or speaks out and risks losing his joh. 
demon Daniels star running hack of 
the Oakland Raiders, is one who speaks 
out. "1 play for a pro club, and there 
should be no segregation problems, Hut 
out conves the rtHimmg list on the road 
and all the blacks are paired, except sm 
this club where we had 1 1 blacks, so 
one was given a single room." 

Mike Garrcti sometimes finds himself 
wondering about the Kansas City Chiefs’ 
front oHice. "Since so many of our boys 
arc from the South, I can't help asking 
myself the question: Is that why when 
we go on the road Ncgriscs are always 
rwnwd with other Ncgrixs?" 

L'p until recently a sort of unspoken 
agreement between black and w hue con- 


signed the biggest white players to the 
front or lirst-class section of the Chiefs’ 
charier plane and all the blacks to the 
hack or economy section. "Originally 
the idea was that the biggest of the white 
players needed lots of space to be com- 
fortable." says Garrett, "so they grabbed 
those hig llrsKlass scats. It was a kind 
of continuation of the buck-of-thc-bus 
idea." But there were big Negro play- 
ers. loo. and sl<x.ky muscular ones who 
wanted to relax in eomfori on the flight 
honw. I inally Bobby Bell, a Negro line- 
backer. walked to Ihc front section and 
deposited his 6' 4” frame into one of 
the lirsi-class seals, The other NcgriKs 
watched from ihc rear to see whal would 
happen. The white players murmured a 
bn. hut did nothing. "I told myself, ‘I 
want to sit up there tos>,' " says Gar- 
rett. "So 1 did." And that was the end 
of the Kjnsa.s C iiy Chiefs' segregated 
charter system. 

I he average fan has no idea of the ev- 
eryday pressures and tensions that exist 
between Negrvx-s and whites on almost 
every professional leam. l*ro athletes 
tend to be prima di'nnas in the lirsi 
place, supcrincliculous specialists who 
push themselves to the limn and punish 
themselves unrcasimably if they fail. 
They can be just as harsh on one an- 
other. and instead of ameliorating the 
tensions between the races, pro sport is 
someiinx's more likely to inflanK them. 

Sometimes the playcr-lo-player ten- 
sions become violent. A white player 
on one AM team called a black player 
a "dirty nigger" and was soundly beat- 
en up for his remark. Bin such scenes 
arc far rarer now m all pro sport than 
they were in the early days of sporting 
integration. Mike Ciarrett likes to point 
out that his own relationships with while 
players are cxcelleni. He mentions in par- 
ticular t . J Holuh. a linchuckcr from 
Texas. " I he great thing about Holub is 
he keeps after you lo do your best wheth- 
er you're while or Negro, and if you 
don't he rides you equally hard That's 
all 1 ask. I want to be taken for grant- 
ed. not coddled or patronized or loved 
or haled because of my color." 

Aside from matters of man-to-man 
prejudice, the black professional athlete 
makes two major complaints; that he 
must be significant ly better than his white 
counterpart, and that when he is through 
as a compeiiior his spt'rt has no use for 


him. h IS in baseball that these two as- 
pects of the black athlete's career show 
themselves most clearly. 

In terms of the militant postures of to- 
day's young Negro sixiciy, baseball is 
almost an anachronism. The biggest sin- 
gle move of the black team athlete into 
the conscitvusness of America can>c when 
Jackie Robinson was brought up lo 
Br>.K>klyn m 1947. and it is argued by 
some thai haschall has been resting on 
ns liberal laurels since. Conservative by 
nature and hell-bent to maintain its prof- 
it curve, baseball has kept rigid control 
over Its athletes black and while alike. 
At a time when black aihleics arc being 
pul under heavy pressure to join m the 
civil rights movcmcni and to pour en- 
ergy and prestige hack into the Negro 
community, it is rare ihai a black base- 
ball player is heard from. Curt Mood 
was kidding about Tulsa, but the spec- 
ter of the minor leagues is ttxv real for 
the average baseball player to risk of- 
fending the front office 

"Baseball players can't stick their nos- 
es out and say things about racial in- 
justice like a Russell or Chamberlain." 
says an established rnaji'r league star. 
■■\\e can't rxgotiaic for ourselves be- 
cause of the reserve clause. There arc 
no other leagues. Tithcr you sign with 
your team or yi>u don't play baseball." 

It is rare, therefore, for a Negro base- 
ball player to talk about the disparity 
between what is expected of him and 
what IS expected of the white player, 
but the dilTerenee exists, and the Ne- 
groes arc well aware of it. "We have tvs 
produce a U't more to stay around." 
says a major leaguer who was typically 
insistent about not being idcniilied. 
•' I here arc plenty of w hite guys who've 
been around here 15 years with lifetime 
batting averages ol .240. but you don't 
see many Negrixs around like thal. And 
you don't sec many Ncgrvxts sitting on 
the benches, either. " 

A siatistieal study by Aaron Rosen- 
blatt in the six'iological journal /rum- 
dix’uincntcd w It h shix'king clarity 
how much better the Negro has to be, 
h showed thal in the seasons of 1962 
through 1965 the AiiKncan Negro ma- 
jor leaguer hit 21.2 percentage points 
better than the while major leaguer. 
(Pitchers' hatting averages were not in- 
cluded.) Approximately the sanve per- 
ecnlagc pertained to the previous nine 
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Another in Sinclair's American Conservation Series 


Androscoggin- 
the river they rescued 
from drowning 

New Hampshire's Thirteen Mile Woods is 
wild, beautiful river country famous for 
salmon, trout, canoe trips, hunting and 
scenic driving. But it came close to drown- 
ing in one vast puddle. A hydroelectric dam 
was planned for the Androscoggin River. 
Opponents were few. 

Government Engineers were ready to do 
the job. if the idea won approval. Then a 
National Wildlife Federation’s affiliate — The 
Federated Sportsman’s Clubs of New Hamp- 
shire-spoke. They had objections, a lady 
secretary named Rachael Terrill to voice 
them, and other clubs in agreement. They 
warned that the swiit. clear waters would 
turn sluggish, trout and salmon would die 
off, and game-filled forest land would be- 
come mudflats. Still, few listened. 

Suddenly, in 1966. those who loved their 
river found they had scarcely any time left. 
But they made seconds count. Paul Bofin- 
ger. of the Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests, organized a local com- 
mittee. They got help from the Audubon 
Society. Society of American Foresters. 
League of Women Voters, newspaper editor 
Brud Warren, Tom Christensen s radio sta- 
tion. reporter Linnea Staples, and many 
others. They spread the facts all over New 
Hampshire, winning support from the paper 
and land holding companies that own much 
of the property. 

Then the utility company entered the pic- 
ture. From a study of its own. it declared the 
dam uneconomical and detrimental to nat- 
ural resources. So Governor King asked the 
conservationists, under Bofinger's leader- 
ship. to plan for the valley's permanent pro- 
tection. The river was safe. 

Sinclair believes that everyone has a stake 
in preserving our natural environment. We 
publish these true stories of private citizens 
— such as those near the Androscoggin 
Valley - in the hope that other Americans in 
their own communities will be inspired to 
action. Visit New Hampshire -you'll enjoy 
what the people there saved for you. Let us 
help you plan the trip ... or any pleasure trip 
in the USA. Write Sinclair Tour Bureau. 600 
Fifth Avenue. New York. N Y. 10020. Dept. S. 


Discover America by { 

Car -it s Worth \plULIUII i 

Seeing and Saving \ _ /• / 




New high-performance model of 
Goodyear’sfamousWide Boots tire. 

Check these specs: New Wide Tread GT passen- 
ger tires are built low and wide like racing tires. 
Track-tested at 130 mph. With 7 riding ribs, 6 
traction grooves. Up to one-third wider than 
standard tires, to stop, start and corner better. 

They are reverse-molded like racing tires, to 
put more tread on the road. With low cord angle, 
for greater stability. Made with 4 full plies of 
Vytacord polyester cord— strong as nylon, 
smooth-riding as rayon. 

You’ll know Wide TVead GT tires when you 
see ’em. They've got that big white “Goodyear” 
on the side — like Goodyear racing tires. 

GOODfrCAR 
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All Scotches are good. 


One Scotch is so good 
its the world’s best seller. 



Johnn^e\^^kerKed 

(THE SMOOTH SCOTCH) 



The Black Athlete rontmu^ 


>«ars The conclusion was obvious, and 
Riiscnhlatt drew it: "More places are 
available in the majors for the substar 
white plavcr than for the comparabK 
able Negro." 

But of even more importance to the 
Negro is the fact that when he stops hit- 
ting 20 points better than the while, base- 
ball is through with him More 

than an>lhing this lets the black athlete 
know that organized baseball does not 
consider him an equal. There arc al- 
most no NegrtKs among baseball's fronl- 
i>rticc personnel; there is nt) Ncgri> man- 
ager, and there is only one Negro coach 
(Jim (iilliam ol the Dodgers). 

"I guess black people arc just tim 
dumb to be m front otliccs," says l ari 
Wilson, who won 22 games for IVtroit 
last year, "I guess we don't have any 
knowledge of the game People say wait 
five or 10 years and it will happen. W'clI. 
man. 1 can't wait. It has to happen now. 
Strip those 22 w ins off me and who am 
I'.' Just another black man,'’ 

Says Pittsburgh's Roberto Clenwritc 
"They're always asking can the colored 
player do it. do ihi-s. do that'? They nev- 
er ask the white player. They just give 
him the coaching job." 

"I have to watch out for myself when 
I'm playing." says the Cardinals' Boh 
(jibvin, "When I quit nobody will come 
up to me and ask me if I want to be the 
general manager." 

Black players repeatedly cite Bill 
White of the I’hillics as a Negro ca- 
pable of being a major league manager. 
".A lot of people have thrown my name 
around as the lirsi Negro manager." says 
NV'hite. *'.So far. I haven't seen any club 
owner throw it around." 

f ormer Negro players speak on this 
subject quite openly, in part because they 
have nothing to lose. Wes Covington, 
who spent 1 2 years in the major leagues, 
points out an aspect of bascbalTs prob- 
lem that is ditTcrent from professional 
ftrotball or basketball, f-or the most part, 
the Negro baseball player has little ed- 
ucation to fall back upon when he has 
to start job hunting. 

".StKicty needs an educated man." 
says Covington. ‘’There is no tic be- 
tween baseball owners and colleges. 
Baseball had better tind ways to give its 
young Negro players the incentive to 
go to college. This is a contribution that 
baseball must consider. If it dtKsn't. the 


good Negro athletes won't be in base- 
ball a few years from now. They'll go 
into other sports." 

Larry Doby has even stronger and 
more urgent feelings on the subject. Nor- 
mally Doby is a gotvd-nalurcd man. 
quick to laugh, friendly. Tic is now an 
insurance agent in Saddle BrcMik, N.j. 
" ‘Major league' f-inancial Planning." 
his card says. When dressed in his som- 
ber suit and regimental striped lie he 
l(H>ks like a successful businessman. But 
all Doby ever really wanted was to stay 
in baseball, lie was the American 
t caguc's Jackie Robinson, and he hoped 
baseball would tind a place for him. But 
baseball did not. 

"Baseball ha.s done a lot for the Ne- 
gro.*' says Doby. "but the Negro has 
done more for baseball. Black players 
have nwanl gold for baseball owners. I 
drew a lot of people into Cleveland m 
those days. I was surprised about two 
things. Surprised I ever got u chance to 
play in the big leagues and more sur- 
prised I didn't get a chance to stay in 
when 1 was through playing. After all. I 
was a pioneer, It dtKsn'l make sense to 
me that an insurance company would 
give n>c the chance to prove I could han- 
dle a Job, hut baseball wouldn't even 
let me try. 

"I wouldn't go out of my way to go 
back now. W'hcn I think of the way things 
were. I wonder how we did it. I remem- 
ber sliding into second base and the field- 
er spitting tobacco juice in my face, and I 
just walked away. / walkcdaway. They'd 
shout at you : ' \'ou dirty black so and so!" 
There's no way to walk away from that, 
hut I did. I didn't have a light until 1957. 
( harlic Neal had one in Brook lyn about 
the same time. I guess we celebrated our 
independence." 

Much of the pcrMinal racial animosity 
that f.arry Doby remembers is gone in 
baseball now. Thcfnction between white 
and black players today often conics 
back to the problem of economics, which 
is the whole point in pro sports, 

Black professional athletes swear that 
the color of their skin consistently costs 
them money, and when the while es- 
tablishment pvnnls to WiUic Mays and 
his S125.(XX) salary the Negrix's answer. 
"Keep on pointing." and it is not very 
long before there is no one left to point 
out. Prank Robinson of the Baltimore 
Orioles figures that the color of his skin 


has cost him u minimum of S50.1HXT m 
s;ilarics alone through the years. The 
San Krancisco tiiants have raised the 
knack of signing nonwhites almost to 
an art form. In the same period that a 
t'alifornia white boy named Mike Mc- 
t ormick got a ShO.lXXT bonus, a Negro 
named Orlando ( epedu was signing for 
S500, Ciiani Owner Horace Stoncham 
paid S350 for Jim Ray Hart’s signature. 
S5(X) for Willie McCovey. S5(X) for T c- 
hpc AloiJ and S4.(XX) for Juan Murichal. 

The black players also find themselves 
far down on the endorsement scale. They 
wonder if it could really be true that 
the sight of a black athlete's face beam- 
ing out of a billboard advertising "Okay 
( ola" would only send the white folks 
racing to the store for CiKa-C ola or 
Pepsi, or that while buyers would rath- 
er light than switch to a cigarette en- 
dorsed by a black. "I had a gmid sea- 
son m 1967," says Par) Wilson. "But 
did my 22 wins get me any endorse- 
ments? TJcll, no! Black people use all 
the products, but we don't gel to en- 
dorse anything." 

After he won the triple crown and 
was unanimously named the American 
I caguc’s Most Valuable Player, super- 
star Prank Robinson sat back and wan- 
ed for the commercial olTcrs to roll in. 
At the least he ligured he would pick 
up S2().(XX) to SJO.(XX) in extra money 
over the winter. By the time the 1967 
spring-training season roiled around 
Robinson had made a total of one TV 
appearance and two S5(X) speaking en- 
gagements. W hen he asked his agent why 
they had done so little business, the agent 
said. "look, they don't want you, and 
there's nothing I can do about it. " By 
comparison. < arl Yastr/cmski of the 
Boston Red Sox estimates his MN P 
award last season will be worth about 
S200.0(X} over a three-year period, At 
one point he was asking SI ,5(X) to S2.(XX) 
to attend a baseball writers' dinner m 
C hicago. The writers balked, and Yas- 
tr/cmski skipped the dinner. Prank Rob- 
inson went for expenses only. 

Of the three major team spxirts. pro- 
fessional basketball has moved the clos- 
est to integration since half its players 
arc while and half arc black it math- 
emalicaliy represents the ultimate in in- 
tegration hut even m basketball there 
IS more of an uneasy truce than equal- 
ity. Because the Negro so dominates the 
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sport, the old racial attitudes arc kept 
well in check, but they were there and 
they dtc slowly. 

Soon after Willie Naulls came to the 
St. Louis Hawks from UCLA in 1956 
he found there was a banquet for the 
team at a country club and he was the 
only one not invited. He went straight 
to the airport to go home. "But then I 
decided it was easier to quit than to 
stay, so 1 sia>ed. A couple of weeks 
later I was traded, and things began giv 
ing right.” 

Sihugo Green remembers that when 
he came to the Hawks he was told to 
"just play defense for the Big Three— 
Pettit. Hagan and Lovellelte. In my tirst 
game I hit my first four shots, and 1 
never got back in that night. The coach 
said I didn’t tit into the system.” 

Walter Dukes recalls that when he 
joined Detroit in the 1950s. "Blacks 
could not be shooters, because it was 
the while fans who supported the game. 
The whiles were the scorers. } was the 
rebounder and feeder. The pla.vs were 
set up for the whites to score. Hven 
though in my early years I had a good 
shooting percentage. 1 was forced to spe- 


cialize in rebounding and chasing, to 
the point that I was constantly in foul 
trouble. 

"The press began to write about me 
as if I was some kind of clown— the 
press tends to do this with Negro ball- 
players. 1 remember once the front of- 
licc sent me to the wrong city for a 
game, and the press made me out to be 
an idiot.” In basketball circles that un- 
fortunate image has stuck to Dukes to 
this day. Since he now has a law de- 
gree. a master's degree and an inter- 
national business, it is unlikely that 
Dukes was ever an idiot. But his sport 
always assumed he was. 

The indisputable talent of the Negro 
basketball player has forced a change 
in some of the old ptilicies. NBA fran- 
chises have never been strong. Winning 
is essential, and it takes Negroes to win. 
The economics of the matter cannot be 
escaped. Red Auerbach knew this and 
showed the way with his usc of many 
Negro .slarfcrs on ibc Boston Cehics. 
Hvcniually he made a move that no oth- 
er major sport has dared: he appointed 
a Negro. Bill Rus.scll. to succeed him as 
coach. "Because of this.” says Dukes 


"pro basketball has begun to realize 
what competition really means— fair 
play and a fair chance.” 

Maybe so. but a lot of Negro players 
are not as certain as Dukes that atti- 
tudes have materially changed. To use 
the baseball image, they still know that 
they have to hit 20 points higher than 
the whites. 

Can there be such a thing as a pro- 
fessional sports unit in America that 
works together and lives together with- 
out racial discrimination, or is the prob- 
lem of prejudice as virulent in sport as 
it seems to be in every other aspect of 
American society? The overwhelming 
evidence is that sport has not been able 
to lead the way to new altitudes or new 
accummodations. that it has found no 
way to divorce itself from the dreary in- 
tolerance which is seen in all the other 
avenues of AnKrican life. 

There arc two possible except ions. One 
is the Celtics, a small squad led by a dy- 
na/nic. miitlani bhek under comiilions 
that hardly would permit internal rac- 
ism. The other is more interesting, be- 
cause it involves a sport where the Nc- 
grcics arc still the minority and where 


SATCHEL PAI6E 

After 52 years of making his liv- 
ing in basehall, Paige is otherwise 
employed He is a process server 
in Jackson County. Mo. and is 
running for the state legislature 
as a Dcnux'rai. Perhaps no black 
athlete suffered greater depriva- 
tion due to prejudice than this 
peerless piichcr. who was not al- 
lowed into ihc majors until a dec- 
ade oreventwo pasthisprimc 
"When I filially got to Cleveland." 
he says. "| was able to make a 
few nickels. Outside that, what 
I've made out of baseball has just 
been ham-and-egg money . No- 
body ihreis a faster ball than I 
did. Imagine if I'd gone to the In- 
dians in the '31K " Still. Paigc 
who campaigns in his old Cleve- 
land uniform retains his devo- 
tion to the game. "Whatever bou- 
quets rest on my shoulders were 
put there by baseball,” he says. 
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JOE BLACK 

One of (he National League's finest re- 
lief pitchers 15 years ago. Black held a 
college degree from Morgan State and 
was considered a man of sound mtelli- 
gcTKc Hut when he retired in 1957. 
baseball's front offices were closed to 
him. His only profitable opportunity 
came from a liquor distillery, but the 
firm insisted that Black, a teetotaler, 
must Stan drinking. Instead, he became 
a S4.200-a->ear teacher. Things arc bel- 
ter iK>w : he IS a vicc-prcsidcnt for Grey- 
hound Lines. Inc. m Chicago a job 





the boss is white, which means it more 
closcl> approximates conditions in the 
country as a whole. That team is the 
Green Ray Packers. 

Whenever racial questions are dis- 
cussed by NHL players, the subject of 
the Packers arises, in a league beset with 
racial confrontations, the Packer players 
get along. Success has something to do 
with this; a winner always finds life more 
pleasant than a loser. Rut more to the 
point IS the attitude of the Packers' re- 
markable Vince Lombardi. 

Aided by the fact that Green Bay is 
an isolated community with no signtf- 
leant Negro population of its own. Lom- 
bardi has insisted that his Packers be a 
family. "If you’re black or white, 
you’re a part of the family." he says. 
He will permit nothing that isantiihciical 
to this basic notion. "Wc make no is- 
sue over a man's color. I just won’t tol- 
erate anybody m this oiganiration, coach 
or player, making it an issue. We re- 
spect every man’s dignity . black or white. 
1 won't stand for any movements or 
groups on our hall club. |i comes down 
to a question of love. . . . You just 
have to love your fellow man. and it 


dcKsn’t matter whether he is black or 
white. If anything is bothering any of 
our players black and white alike wc 
settle whatever it is right away. If wc 
find something that doesn’t fit in with 
the Packers, we lick it before it starts, 
that’s all." 

There is nothing in this particular cre- 
do that every coach in the country would 
not repeat with equal earnestness. The 
difference is that l.omhardi means it, 
and he enforces his belief as only l.om- 
bardi can. 

"I can't think of a single racat in- 
cident wc have had." says All-League 
Safety Willie WtxxJ. "Green Bay is such 
a small town that you can't have a dif- 
ference with a player because you 
wouldn't have anywhete to go. A lot of 
credit in past years goes to Hm TunncII 
and Paul Hornung. TunncII was a nat- 
ural leader. The players took to him. 
He and Hornuttg were almost insepa- 
rable. and Hornung knew no color. Most 
of the activities of the players centered 
around these two guys. Lombardi has 
picked men for the Packers who arc big- 
ger than any little racial hatred. We go 
over to Bart Starr’s for dinner. When 


new players came they saw how Starr 
from Alabama and Hornung from Ken- 
tucky and the others acted. So there 
was only one way for the new fellows 
to act. no matter where they were from." 

"TTe important thing." says Line- 
backer Dave Robinsitn. "is that every- 
body gels equal treatment. Any lime y ou 
feel sonw hostility over vimcthing that 
has happened, you soon find out that 
the same ircaimcni is being dished out 
to the whites. It never enters my mind 
that I'm being chewed out because I'm 
a Negro." 

’’No," says Lombardi, "wc haven’t 
had any problems. And wc don't an- 
ticipate any." 

Because be can make that statement, 
l.ombardi is the envy of pro sport. 


Next Week 

A ctisf study nj thr St. Ums Cardinals. 
h'Jmi had hopes for an SFI. title hut fin- 
ished last season defeated and divided af- 
ter an open outburst of racial trouble. 


he says he gut largely because of his 
baseball fame But he sees plenis of ex- 
plojtalion of blacks in baseball. “Sala- 
rywisc. the Negro has been taken ad- 
vantage of Many times be is paid from 
$1 5.000 to $20,000 when he should be 
getting $45,000. 1 he power structure al- 
ways says. ‘You're making an excellent 
salary in comparison lo the black com- 
munity.' Sure. black athletes were given 
opportunities, bul they uved lo be de- 
nied ihe right of dissent, fhev were 
forced to accept ilic status quo. Now 
black athletes arc telling the sports 
world that those yesterdays are gone” 



DON NEWCOMSE 

Once the overpowering right arm 
of the Divdgcrs, Newci'mnbc has 
been out orbavchalt for MX years 
some of them bleak. He went 
bankrupt m I'Jbft. losing $l50.00tl 
when a Newark business failed be- 
cause. as he puts it. "M> own 
black people didn’t support me." 
His troubles have cased recently, 
and he is now a divisional market- 
ing manager in Los Angeles for 
Northern Systems Go., a subsidi- 
ary ol Northern Natural Gas Co. 
Ncwcombc \pcciali/cs in the im- 
provement of ways of training the 
hardcore unemployed. Though 
baseball did not offer Ncwcombc 
a job. "There’s no doubt that it 
provided a lot of entrw for me." 
he says. “The world owes me 
nothing more than what 1 willing- 
ly give It. Put junk into a computer 
and you get junk back as an an- 
swer. It's the same with life." 
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THE BEST IN ANY 
TANK, BY GEORGE! 


By George Haines, that is, the Illustrious coach of the Santa Clara Swim 
Club and the U S. Men's Olympic Team py COi.CS PHINiZY 


B efore he grosvs u»i> vhori iif breath 
and dim of c>c e^ery rabid. d>cd-in- 
thc-vnK>l. red-bUHKlcd. 100' , .\mcrican 
spt>rts fan should aticnd at least one large 
swimming mtxt m Northern California 
simply to appreciate the difference, 
VS hereas a football ganw needs only a 
few do/cn well-padded endomorphs, a 
Northern C'alif<’rma swimming nwet is 
considered a rti*p if it does m>t attract 300 
or4(X)ct>mpctitors of both scses and var- 
ious ages. And it is really no show at all 
unless there are a few Olympians, a cou- 
ple of world-record holders, four or live 
dozen teenage whiz/cs and a legion of 
grade-schiK'l hotshots on hand. 

During u foi>tball game, a linebacker 
sitting on the Kmch would never think 
i>f climbing into the stands to ask his 
mother if she renKmbercd to feed his 
pet turtle, .At a swimming nwet, the 
young competitors are constantly on the 
prowl. They arc in the bleachers, They 
arc ihrec-decp at the snack bar. They 
are wrestling on their guilts and bedrolls 
when they arc supposed to be resting 
up for the nest event. There arc s<i many 
sun-darkened htnlics milling around the 
piHd deck, so many jerseys and towels 
scattered about, that a big swim nKXt 
docs not resemble a sports event as much 
as washday on the banks of the Cianges. 

< onsider. as an example, the Ibth -Nn- 
nual Swimming Relays, held on the 33nd 
and 23rd of June in the Chabot C ollege 
I\k>I at 25555 Hesperian Boulevard in 
Hayward. Calif, under the sanction of 
the Pacific AsstK'iation of the Amateur 
Athletic L'nu>n and under the sptmsor- 
ship of the Beaver swimming team of 
San l-eandro. Around 3 p.m, on the 
23rd. amid enterprises of great pith and 
monKnt. three small girls, with the mus- 
tard of their last hot dogs still showing 
on their faces, were running along the 

POOCEO pupils include Don Schollandcr. who 
won four gold nscduls in the IVM Olympics 


side of the po<il. As they ran they shout- 
ed. "Where's Carol? Have you seen 
Carol? She's anchor on our relay." (It 
IS a basic rule of swimming that the 
relay team that hopes to win together 
should stay together.) Meanwhile the 
mother of a swimnscr (she was obsi- 
ously a mother. f»>r she had a stopwatch 
hanging from her neck like a dowager's 
lavalicrci rushed up to her husband. 

"Have you seen Charles?" she 
screamed. 

"Charles who?" her husband asked. 

"Charles, our son. you idiot." she ex- 
claimed. "His hultcrlly is coming up." 

At the far end of the p«H>l, a 12-ycar- 
old stood erect, holding two y-ycar-olds 
apart, '^ ou arc not going to light any- 
more." he said, "until you stop hitting 
each other directly in the mouth." 

While these and other small dramas 
were being enacted, the public -address 
announcer tried to keep everyone abreast 
of what was going on m the piKil. When 
he came to the results of event No. 14. 
the nven's 4()(>-nK*ter freestyle (sponsored 
by Pipers Family Restaurant. 951 Mac- 
-Arthur Fioulcvard. San Leandro) he 
bore down a little, speaking m a voice 
that could sonwlimcs be heard above 
the hubbub. "First place," he said. 
"Mark Spit/ of the Santa Clara Swim 
Club. The time: four minutes, seven and 
seven-tenths sec«'nd\ A new world and 
AiiKrican record." 

On hearing that Spit/ (.nr cvvi-r) had 
set a world record, two little San Ixan- 
dro Beavers actually put down the play- 
ing cards they held in a game of crazy 
cight.s. "Congratulations, you old bum.” 
one little licuvcr shouted. The other lit- 
tle Beaver shrugged. "1 already have his 
autograph." he said. 

Spitz's record was reported In Lon- 
don. Pans. Moscow. [>ufban. Sydney 
and Tokyo, but not in the San Fran- 
CISCO Chronicle across the bay. The fail- 
ure of San F rancisco to celebrate the 


feat ma> seem odd. but ii is understand- 
able. In the Bay Area the breaking of rec- 
ords by li>cal sw-inimers particularly by 
the bright and constant stars of Santa 
Clara has become as commonplace as 
jumping off bridges. In the past two sea- 
sons each time someone else broke the 
400-mctcr record Spit/ rebroke it. re- 
storing It to Northern California, f sen 
if the ChromeU- assigned half a dozen 
men esclusiscly to swimming, it is doubt- 
ful if they could keep up with all the 
thrashing that will iKcur during this pre- 
Olympic summer. 

To judge by the doings at the Chabot 
College Pool. soriK readers may feel that 
swimming is heading in the wrong di- 
rection. catering too much to the sprites, 
while the exploits of champions pass al- 
mmt unnoticed. Weighed against this 
lault. however, is the fact that the real 
strength of the sport derives from the 
clamorous mob of kids who arc con- 
stantly moving up through the age-group 
program. No other spi’rt offers such a 
trusty ladder to the top 

Anyone who stiU feels swimming is 
headed wrong should hlanK (icorge 
Haines, the 44-year-old coach of the San- 
ta Clara Swim Club. Why single out 
piHir Cicorge'.’ Because, if you arc going 
to throw a brickbat, you might as well 
pick an easy mark, and these days Haines 
IS hard to miss. Anywhere you lixik. 
from the bottom rung of the swimming 
ladder to the top. (icorge is there. Since 
he is the president of the Pacific As- 
sociation of the AALi. he is, in effect, 
the loving godparent of llw biggest, nois- 
iest and most competent segment of the 
age-group swimming moh. Since he is 
the coach of the Men’s Olympic Swim- 
ming Team, he is busier ihan usual this 
season gelling .some 6<) prospects men 
and women ready for the Olympic tri- 
als in late August. Since he is also the 
cisach of the Santa C'lara Swim Club 
and of the Sania Clara High .Schmsl 
swimming team, he is training more than 
.UX) grade-school, high-schoo) and col- 
legiate swimmers who arc seeking some 
glory beyond the l9bX Olympics. 

Out of the 28 gold medals that Amer- 
ican swimnKfs brought hooK from the 
lokyo Olympics. 13 were won by San- 
ta Clara men and wonwn. There arc 
any number of stalislics of this sort that 
prove (icorge Haines is a genius. His 
girl swimnKrs have won 21 of the last 
23 indiKir and ouldtHir national cham- 
pionships. l.ust season hi.s9-and 10-year- 
ronttnufd 
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OSORQC H^fWES continued 


old svumnicrs ate more Popsicics than 
any other 10 -and-undcr class. 1 he weigh- 
tiest fact in Humes's favor is that at 
Santa Clara the champions seem to come 
on and on. Chris von Salt/a. the hig win- 
ner at the I ( iames, was a Santa Clara 
girl. Hon Schollander is a Santa Clara 
man And now here comes Mark Spit/ 
w ho, at I H, has only heen out of the age- 
group incuhator for two years, hut holds 
world records m the 100- and 200-me- 
ter and 1 l0->ard huttcrily as well as 
the 4(X)-mctcr freestyle. If the other 4V 
states and ihc rest of California should 
decide to pass up the Olympics. Haines 
could put together a team from his 
Santa Clara Swim Club that would hold 
off the rest of the world. 

Cfcorge Haines is an authority on start- 
ing young and at the bottom, having 
begun that way himself in the Oeprevsion 
when the lowest rung of the swimming 
ladder was buried six inches in mud. It 
would l>c dishonest to describe Cicorge's 
competitive career as meteoric. It would 
be stretching the truth to say he forged 
ahead steadily. ".Spotty" is the kindest 
word. Cicorge was born and raised in 
the northeast quarter of Indiana, in the 
town of Huntington, which is situated 
halfway between Middletown and Ob- 
scurity. He started swimming at the 
Huntington YMCA and emotionally has 
never changed his affiliation. At insti- 
tutions of higher swimming, such as 
Michigan. t)hio State and Vale, the sport 
had prescribed regimens buck in the 
1930s. but for a Y swimnKr like Haines, 
diversity was more the order of the day 
l or instance, he swam on the Huntington 
Y's I.OOO-pound relay team, which was 
composed of 10 stalwarts who each swam 
100 yards and whose total weight could 
not exceed l.tXM) pivunds. 

Back in those antic years (icorge of- 
ten mingled with ihc giani.s of the sport, 
t.astmg victory now and again. After he 
had staggered through one 1.500-meier 
race, the Vate Matt Mann, at that ttnve 
the Michigan coach and fiigh Priest of 
Swimming and a man known for his re- 
lentless honesty, said. "Haines, my boy, 
your stroke is beautiful, but you stay in 
one spot tiHi long." At another meet 
Adolph Kiefer, the lord and master of 
the backstroke, bo. rowed George's bvu- 
tlc of hair oil. (icorge once won a one- 
mile lake swim in Ohio against a field 
including Jimmy Mcl.anc. the first of 
America's swimming prodigies. "I al.so 
won u national junior half-mile," George 


relates, "but don't ask me when or where 
in Lexington, Kentucky. I think." 
Before World War II interrupted his 
career (icorge had established himself 
as the king of Indiana's annual f ourth 
of July, three-mile White River swim. 
The White River rises, for no apparent 
reason, near Indianapolis and serves no 
apparent purpose other than to start 
large quantities of good Indiana soil 
moving down to New Orleans. On his 
first try in the White River swim, (icorge 
finished in the ruck. Ihc next year, in a 
river rampaging after heavy rain, he fin- 
ished second, covering the rollicking 
three miles downstream in an astonishing 
36 minutes. <The winner. Huntington 
teammate Jerry Rudig iiHik only 33 min- 
utes and doubtless could have reached 


New Orleans the next afternoon if he 
had cared to.) On his third try. during 
a drought that slowed the river, (icorge 
won the three-mile swim in one hour 
and a quarter, spending much of that 
tinic crawling hand over hand across 
bars loo shallow for swimming. "Not 
sandbars," (icorge says. "The White 
River had mud bars. Bars of thick mud. 
Carp-type mud. Real mud." 

If (icorge Haines has anything spe- 
cial working for him this year, it is that 
he is a coach and a half m his own 
right a miHlcrn master of technique and. 
in spirit, an extension of (ilcnn Hum- 
mer. the self-sacrificing man who 
coached him at the Huntington YMCA 
and taught him the value of the human 
touch. Summing up the merits of his 
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old coach. George says, "(ilcnn Hum- 
mer was the kind of man who would 
cross a river of burning oil if one of his 
kids was in trouble. He was also the 
kind who. if you said a wrong word, 
would warn you once and the next lime 
slap you aerms the face, 1 still have his 
hand print on m> fanny." (Just why 
Hummer chose to whack Haines on a 
lower cheek rather than an upper is not 
clear, l ei us leave it that way.) 

When Haines first got in the swim 
Mummer used to cart his team to meets 
in a Miidci-T truck. They always put 
up at "The Clovcricaf Motel" which 
IS to say they camped out on the green- 
sward. When it rained hard they moved 
under the overhang of the nearest fill- 
ing station. Although Hummer's vehi- 
cles got hotter m time, hts driving did 
not. One slick winter day, at the wheel 
of u secondhand bus. Hummer missed 
the T in a road, wcnl through a fence 
and. without mv much as a snort of dis- 
may or a downshift, did a smart turn m 
a cornfield, emerged through the hole he 
nad (usl made m the fence and priKccdcd 
in his intended direction. "Glenn Hum- 
mer IS the only man I know," Cicorge in- 
sists. "who could leave Terre Haute for 
Indianapolis and end up m l.arayclte. 
going in the opposite direction. When 
we drove at night I would sit beside 
him and keep nudging him. ‘Tve only 
got one eye closed.' Hummer would tell 
me. In 1%l. or maybe '62. when I tcnik 
a .Santa Clara team back to the water- 
works pool in Cuyahoga I alls, Ohio, the 
moment I drove in the place I knew where 
I was, I drove right past the pool and up 
a hill, and there, camping in a tent m the 
saitK spot, was Glenn Humnver and six 
or seven of his kids." (I or those who feel 
history, however disjointed, should be 
brought up to date, (ilcnn Hummer is 
still at It. doing his best to keep his vehi- 
cles on the road and producing sw iminers 
who arc far better than Haines. His 
Huntington team won the national 
>'MCA championship this year.) 

.After serving in iIk war as a ctvasi 
guardsman. Haines went to Kalamazoo 
College in Michigan; he understood that 
the schiKil planned to build a pool and 
bring in Glenn Hummer as coach. But 
the pool was never built and Humnver 
never caiiK. so there was (icorge Haines, 
the king of the White River, high and dry 
in Kalama/oo. After two years Humes 
moved to San Jose State. While there, he 
discovered Santa Clara, a burgeoning 


community where the prune-plum or- 
chards were fast giving way to subdivi- 
sions. NV'hcn Haines signed on as a phy s- 
ical-education instructor and swimming 
coach at Santa Clara High, a thrcc-pcKil 
complex was in the works, The next year 
Haines marshaled the first of his 17 high- 
schiHil teams and the first of his 17 Santa 
(Tara Swim (Tub teams, both of which 
had a do-or-dic spirit but not much else. 

In a far cry from the old tenting days 
under MuiniTKr. Haines's .Santa Clara 
swimmers now sleep in motels and this 
summer they will probably fly to im- 
portant meets by chartered jet. "The 
swimnwrs today sleep belter and cal bet- 
Icr than we did." Haines admits, "but 
they also work much harder and long- 
er. and they swim much faster." Haines 
runs a mass-production operation at a 
fast pace, but his singular success is due 
equally to the fact that he still has the 
old individual approach ingrained in 
him. the gospel according to Saint Hum- 
mer. Don Schollandcr, the firKst prod- 
uct of this intense age of wiirk and more 
work, bears this out. "Haines knows as 
much about training and mechanics as 
anyone," Schollandcr says, "but he is 
truly great because he knows each swim- 
nuT. He can give himself to many peo- 
ple and in different ways. W henever he 
says I can do a job. I know 1 can." 

The Haines machine runs well because 
of the faith existing between coach and 
swintmers and between coach and all 
manner of parents. The enthusiasm at 
Santa Clara is of a durable sort and the 
best proof of this is the unfinished ease 
of John McCrary. If explored fully it 
civuld probably be strung out for a num- 
ber of weeks on television. John Mc- 
Crary was a member of Haines's first 
club team 17 years ago, How can we 
put it nicely? McCrary was slow in com- 
ing along. He never swam a stroke until 
lie was 2 . He never went off the high 
board until he was and then only be- 
cause his older brother did. He did not 
swim a race for Haines until he was 3. 
Although he never won much against 
the 5- and 6-ycar-olds in his class, he 
was always very loyal to Haines. "John 
McCrary was hugging me when he was 
3 years old," Haines says, "and he is 
still bugging me. The first year, he would 
follow me so closely, whenever I turned 
around I'd stumble over him. I used to 
throw' him into the middle of the ptiol 
to get him out of the way ," 

At the age of 4 John McCrary had a 


stroke of bad luck. He fell 10 feet from 
the butt end of the high board and land- 
ed flat on concrete. When Haines look 
the bleeding boy to the hospital the dvK- 
tor said. "This child is not even m 
shiK'k." following such a calamity, there 
■are parents who would doubt the worth 
of the cause but. as all swimming par- 
ents must. Mr. and Mrs. John McCrary 
Sr. had faith, although neither of them 
is what you would call an extremist, 
for example, during a meet Mrs. Mc- 
Crary would never blow u bugle m the 
stands, as one mother did to notify her 
daughter resting in a nearby house that 
It was time to cook and loosen up. Nei- 
ther Mr. nor Mrs. McCrary has ever re- 
leased earner pigeons in the stands, as 
one parent did to get the results to rel- 
atives at a distance. "We simply felt 
that swimming would give John some 
direction." Mrs. McCrary says with a 
light, wild laugh that suggests that she 
is still not sure what the diicction is. 

There is not time here to explain how 
John McCrary happened to set tire to 
the attic of his home or to delve into 
the reasons why at one nveet he rolled 
trash cans along the pool deck, trou- 
bling the officials. The point is. he swam 
on. ncvcrspcciacularly. but carningsomc 
reward. Two years ago he was captain 
of the Menlo College team, the first 
swimmer ever to have an uthlelic schol- 
arship there. The next year at the L’ni- 
vcrsity of U isconxin he hung up new 
schwl records in the SOtV . the l.tKXV 
aitd the 1.650-yard events despite the 
fact that early in the sca.son, while cat- 
in« his way through a thick cross-sec 
tion of beef, he cut himself wuh a steak 
knife. At the NCA.A championships at 
Dartmouth, he was plagued hy a pain- 
ful elbow and did only fair lime in the 
20O-yard freestyle. Call it a slipup or 
what you will, the doctors who had ex- 
amined him before he left NN'isConsin 
forgot to tell him he had a broken arm. 
"John says he hurt his arm when he 
was hurrying down a corridor and ran 
into a wall." his mother reports, “but 
we arc not inclined to believe that. VN’c 
think he was roughhousing with his 
roommate, a large, strong boy." 

And in what hospital is John Mc- 
Crary now? He is now m the Santa ('lara 
pt>oI. still swimming hard for (icorge 
Hames. "If the swimmers gel nothing 
else from Santa Clara." Mrs, McCrary 
says, "the association with (icorge 
VJames is probably enough." ino 
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PEOPLE 



A couple of adolcvrcfiK. 
young Joe kenned) and a hull 
calf. Mere miKing it up in Se- 
ville last week. During a pre- 
branding roundup the late Sen- 
ator's stin cited the calf Mith a 
mulcia. lanced it with a pic and 
then "dispatched" it by wrest- 
ling It to the ground not clas- 
sic. perhaps, hut efTective. 

♦ Washington's (iovernor Dnn 
Kvnns rccxnti) descended Mount 
Adams on the scat of his pants, 
perhaps because 12,307 feet is 
really too high a hill for even a 
big boy to haul his sled up. Gov- 
ernor Evans and State House 
Majority Leader Slade (iorton 
were among the first of 347 
climbers to make it to the top 
of Mount Adams in the third an- 
nual mass climb. It is a non- 
technical ascent, more of a wr- 
tK.'al hike than a climb, and S02 


people undertook it this year 
rhey started at I a.m., strung 
out in a procession several miles 
long, tramping across vast snow- 
fields in brilliant miHsnlighl. By 
mtdmorning nuist of them were 
still tramping, but Evans, who 
has been a mountain climher for 
2iS years, had nipped up Mount 
Adams in eight hours and was 
already sliding back down 

"At first all the natives up here 
wanted to ride in it. Now they're 
lived to It," observed Paul (iim- 
bel recently. Paul iv a Gimbcl 
of the Gimbcl's (iimbels, and 
"it" IS a German-made amphib- 
ious automobile, which they 
don't have too many of around 
Oguovsoc. Me. (iimbcl bought 
the car last spring after seeing 
It at Abercrombie & hitch and 
has been driving in and out of 
Rangeley and Mmssclookme- 
guniic Lakes ever since. He finds 
II more useful for shopping and 
picking up the mail in Haines 
Landing than for lishing, and 
no wonder when orK visualizes 
tlshing out the window of a 
Volkswagen, which the car re- 
sembles. "The tish-and-ganK 
warden in Rangeley said that I 
didn't need a boat license,” Gim- 
bet recalls, "but the warden in 
MiK>sekH>kiTKgunlic said I did. 
ss> I got one." The car was 
used as the commodore's boat 
in the Sunhsh Regatta a while 
ago. being faster than the hisats, 
and on the Kourth of July Gim- 
bcl was requested to dnsc it 
in the parade in nearby Farm- 
ington. As a native pointed 
out. "It was the only real float 
in the parade." 

Washington has denied an 
alarming rumor to the ctfect that 
Smokry the Bear was about to 
be retired. Not the Smokey pic- 
tured Oft tire-preveniion posters, 
which would have been tough 
enough at a tune when we've 
also got the Esso tiger to worry 


about, but the real Smokey The 
real Smokey is a tire-orphaned 
cub who has been in residence 
for years at the Washington 
national zoo. Rumor had it that 
at IK he was over (he hill and 
the zoo planned to replace him 
with some ursine teeny hopper, 
wmc obnosious cub. probably, 
(hat g(Ks around saying. "You 
can't trust u hear user 7 " W'clI. 
we can relax. "Smokey has a 
full life ahead of him." an- 
nounced Thomas Reed, director 
of the zoo. "He's in good health. 
He could be considered middle- 
aged. but I'm 47 myself and / 
feel tine" A spokesman for the 
Interior Department spoke csen 
more vigorously. "What in hell 
do (hey mean, retire the bear'' 
All he's doing is just sitting 
out there in a cage. Do (hey 
want us to give him a gold 
watch?” 

• Hack in IV64 L'tt Magazine, 
in an article about famed Austri- 
an Conductor Herbert vcm Ka- 
rajan. respectfully mentioned his 



two swimming pools, |.dlJI3-hp 
twin turboprop Recchcrat't plane. 
.3()0-hp Ecrfari, P«>rschc 120. 
Jaguar 250, Bcfiram-25 power 
boat and a 30-fool sailbi>a(. but 
not his skis and other relatively 
inexpensive sporting equipment 
with which he surrounds himself. 
Von Karajan, now 60, also rides 
a motorvyck and hasjust bought 
an eight-meter > acht sister ship 
of the Tma, winner of the One- 
ton C up to replace his "small 
family bout." Von Karajan is 
preparing his cighi-metcr for 
races w ith other yachts, but (here 
will be no competition on the 
Helhara where, as he says, "I'm 
(he only master on board, after 
Givd" 

Actor C raig Stevens, who favors 
stricter gun-control laws (his 
alias, inconveniently, is Peter 
Ciunn), recently spoke up in 
praise of rcsincitons he encoun- 
tered in Japan on entering that 
country with a high-caliber rifle 
for an Atnertcan Spornnum ep- 
isode. "W hen the gun was men- 
tioned eyes hugged out at the 
airport, and the chief of police 
was called," Stevens said. "The 
police department took all the 
guns until we passed tests, in- 
cluding one on how to use the 
weapons, a test identifying an- 
imals, a test on hunting laws - 
and a sanity test." 

Another actor who favors more 
gun laws IS Warren Iteatty. He 
I spoke recently in Candlestick 
Park and at the Cow Palace urg- 
ing support of gun-control leg- 
islation. Sorrsc fans at the hall 
park applauded, but (here were 
also some boos, and Bcaiiy was 
rcpiKted to have been a little dis- 
turbed by the latter. Half the 
country seems to he mad at him 
for portraying a wild gunman 
m Bonme and Clyde, and now 
the other half is mad because 
he wants legislation to help dis- 
arm wild gunmen. 
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The most looked 


SuiidaN. V>u aiui tli<‘ fatnih luui* heen look- 
ing at lh«* s< rncr\ all (lav. 

Now voiTre l(«>kin^ lor a liitMulU >i”n. 

And vou hope the lacililies are a> nice as 
tli(' si^n. \\c undtasland. 


So the independent Shell dealers li\ to 
make siii'e tlieii' |•esl rooms are aluavs clean 
and attractive. I'hcv make it tiu-ir l)Usinc'.s to 
keep cv <*rv thin*: about their stations as neat as 
possddc*. I liev knovN it s ^ood husincss. 



for sign in America. 


(There's even an intranunal eonlesi among 
^lieil dealers lo see ^^lliell one can untshine the 
t)lln*rs in sinny rest rooms.) 

Shell dealers know that llie way they take 
rare of their rest rooms is as important to y4)ii as 


the wa\ they take eare of yonrear. 

Aiid tlune's another r(‘ason we at Sliell have 
a cleanliness complex. Kverv lime we 
lake a family tiip, we re out liierc look- 
ing for tile same sign y«)u are. 



For the engineer: 

The best of two worlds. 


I alon^ a windward shorr or tackling a complox system 

analysis - both otter cha!k*n>;e to the i reatjve man whose hie and 
work must salislv excitinj; demands 

It this js the life vou are lookinj; tt>r. vve can otter such a 
rounded environment Challeny.in^; job Kt(;ht location. I he best 
ot two worlds 

As our name su^i^^esls, our business iselecironic systems 
total integrated packages lor sea. ground, air and space 
applications perform the toughest detense missions ot the dav. 

In addition to the Defense Department, our customers include 
i>lher>;overnmenl agencies, leading aerospace and ckvtronics 
lontractors and many foreij^n p,oyernmenls 

U e serve these exactin>; customers well. Look at our sales and 


l arnin^s growth In Wbb. sales were just over SI million, 
after tax earnin>;s were S2 b million plus 1 ast year, sales surpassed 
SlSl million and earnings p,rew to SS 3 million At present, we 
have one of the largest backlog's in company historx' 

Lo svistain this rate ol growth, we need the best specialists we 
can find who seek to combine the best ot two worlds and j^row 
with us Our programs range from undersea intelligence 
studies to electronic warfare lo re-entry phvsn.s We have 
opporlunilu-s for specialists m research, design, development, 
production and management 

l or more information on the exceptional career challenges 
please write : Bill Hickev. Superx isor ot Professional Placement. 
I’.O. Box 61 18, Dallas, lexas 75222 An equal opportunity employer 



BASEBALL / Gary Ronberg 


Felix is one sweet ballplayer 

The last name Is Millan. and If you are not familiar with It you are not alone* The Atlanta Brave rookie does 
everything so quietly he is seldom noticed, but he does them all extremely well and he hits .300 in the bargain 


H I IS whal baschall people call u ssseel 
ballplayer. He can hit, he can hit 
and run. bum for u hit, sacrifice and fina- 
gle a base on balls. He cun run and 
slide and he can scramble back up and 
run s«)ine nmre 

or course, he is gotnl wiih the glove 
ttH> Slick, in fact. I hat is uh> he is usu- 
ally an infieldcr I’ut a sweet player any- 
where else but second base, shortstop 
or third and you waste him, Phil Ri/- 
/uio was a sweet ballplayer So were 
Pec Wee Reese. Billy Cox and B«>bby 
Rtcbacdson. S«.i is I cUx MtUan 

lelix who"^ l elix Millan of the At- 
lanta Braves and you pronounce it 
t/ee-iJn as m "me on base," Anyone 
checking the top four or live hitters in 
the National l eague lately probably fig- 
ures the name is a misprint. But Millan 
has been there all along, with a .t<K) aver- 
age in this year i>f the pitcher. Inevi- 
tably he has been mistaken for I clix 
Mantilla, the ex-Bravc. Red Sox, Met 
and Astro, but any resemblance between 
the tw«) ends with the first initial of the 
scctmd nante 1 elix Millan is a sweet ball- 
player at 24; f elis Mantilla never was 
hut then, few ever are 

"He's the type player." says Atlanta 
Manager l.uman Hams, "that you nev- 
er realize is around until the ganK is 
over Then you li>ok up and he's got 
two hits, an RBI. a stolen base and he's 
been in on two double plays!" 

I um Harris knowsall aK'ut f clix Mil- 
lan, Harris managed the Braves' Rich- 
mond farm club last year iheteam Mil- 
lun led to the International League pen- 
nant with a .HO average, winning the 
minor league player of the year award 
along the was. last winter, after he was 
naiiK'd manager of the I96K Braves. Har- 
ris announced to the astonishment of 


quite a lew people that Millan was go- 
ing to he his second haseman, WtUKly 
WiHKlward or no VVikhIv \Noodward. 
"Millan IS going to replace Bill Maz- 
eroski as the best second baseman in 
this league," Harris said, "and I don't 
rtKan that as a kniKik against Maz. But 
Maz IS .H years old and lelix already 


has as much range as Maz ever had " 
Hams has not had to wait long to 
sec his prediction bevome fact. Millan 
right now is the most valuable second 
baseman in the league, if not in all of 
b;iscball. By tightening the Braves' de- 
fense through the middle and adding con- 
sistent hitting high in the lineup, Millan 
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has almost by himself lifted a team that, 
despite its po>^cr and talent, had been 
moping along to various undistinguished 
(imshes for the past seven years. But 
this season, with a lineup full of in- 
juries and the kind of off year that just 
dtscsn'i happen to u fine player like flcn- 
ry Aaron but did -the Braves arc run- 
ning a strong, determined second to the 
St. Louis Cardinals. 

They were running determinedly for 
the cellar after Millan was plunked on 
the night of June 19 in Atlanta by Clay 
Carroll, a former teammate at Richmond 
who now pitches for Cincinnati. The 
Braves were in second place. SVi games 
back of St. l.ouis. and Millan was in 
something of a tear. By the eighth in- 
ning he was 4 for 4 and going for his 
fifth hit when Carroll came fast and high 
and inside and nailed Millan's left hand 
to the bat. Millan missed 17 games, and 
the Braves dropped nine of ihi»sc. skid- 
ding to fourth 916 games behind tite 
Cards. '’That was the first tinw we’d 
played under .500 ball all year." said 
Ci>ach Jim Busby. "Without Kclis in 
there we just weren't the same club." 

Returning against Houston on July 
S. Millan promptly made an error that 
cost Atlanta the game. He more than 
made up for that the next day. In the 
first game of a doubleheader he got two 
hits, drove in two runs and scored once 
in a 5-0 win. In the second gante. with 
the score tied I - 1 in the last of the ninth 
and men on first and second. Millan 
drove the ball up the alley in right cen- 
ter for a double and the winning run. 
Since Millan returned, Atlanta has won 
SIX of seven games. 

"It’s ama/ing." says Joe Torre, him- 
self the victim of an errant pitch that side- 
lined him 50 days. "Kit's only a rook- 
ie. but it seems like every rally we have, 
he's either starting it. in the mddlc of it 
or putting the finishing touch to it." 

These arc happy days for I clix Ber- 
nardo Millan as anyone can plainly sec. 
Me IS almost always grinning, tike a man 
who is getting away with ssmtcthing. 
which, in a sense, he is. "My father, he 
work in a sugarcane factory hack home 
in Ihierto Rico." Millan says. "But there 
are five brothers and three sisters be- 
sides me. W'c arc a ptwr family I grad- 
uate from high school, hut all I really 
want to do is play bai/ball." 

Scouts from Detroit, the Braves and 
KansasCity. impressed by Millan'sshort 
stroke with a bat and his fines.se in the 
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field, ail ofTcred contracts. He signed with 
the A‘s, baited .291 his first year with 
their Daytona farm cltb and fell very 
good about it. Then the Braves told him 
they planned to draft him. 

"At first I was sorry to hear it." ,Mil- 
Ian .says. "I thought I play good enough 
to stay with Kansas City. But now I am 
happy. That Kansas City, she have many 
g(HHl. young players, and I am getting 
my chance here." 

Millan would have carr>cd his chanvx 
anywhere. An inch under six feet and 
weighing 172 piiunds. he is tough and 
wiry , and his arm is strong. And he has 
reflexes. "The most fantastic thing about 
him." says Harris, "is his quickness. I 
can name you about five balls hit to 
him (his year that t(Kik had hops at the 
last pt>ssiblc second. His hands were 
down there to field the hall -and then 
suddenly he was jumping in the air. 
catching the ball above his head." 

If there was any question about Mil- 
lan. it was his hitting. He allayed all 
doubts quickly enough by batting .506 
in 41 ganKs when he first got to Rich- 
mond in 1966 and .275 with the Braves 
that .Scpiemher. Last year he was well 
on his way to winning the Atlanta sec- 
ond-base job in May when he stretched 
an Achilles' tendon. After letting him 
sit on the bench for a month, the Braves 
sent him to Richmond to play himself 
back into shape. 

But even Harris admits he never ex- 
pected a ..WO hitter. "The way he can 
field I'd have been satisfied if he hit .250." 
he said. Millan would not have been. 
"Before I left Puerto Rico last spring." 
lie recalls. "I tell my father that I will 
be the most hustlingcst ballplayer in 
camp. I hustle all the time. I do not 
believe I have the job won at all. even 
though everyone say I do. But now 
I want to keep it. The crowds, the big 
ones, they use to scare me. Bui now I 
love to play before the big crowds." 

The way .500 hitters arc disappearing 
this year. Millan would be remarkable 
if he stayed above that mark. Still. Kvis- 
by thinks he might, as long as he keeps 
his stroke. "It's a perfect swing." Bus- 
by says. "It's a compact snap, and he's 
smart enough to control it w ith a heavy, 
bottle-handled bat. He's as liable to kick 
up chalk down the nght-fwld hnc as he 
is to drill it inside third base. And he 
can bunt. Ohhh, is he a beauty.” 

One sweet ballplayer, the Braves' he- 
lix Millan. imd 
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PRO FOOTBALL 


/ Bud Shrake 


‘Let’s get back to playing football’ 


So said John Gordy, president of the NFL Players' Association, and the owners heartily agreed. And when they 
got together in New York it took them only AVa hours to end the players' strike-or was it the owners' lockout? 


L ast Sundav evening Jt'hn (iord>. the 
> IX'lroii Lion guard and president 
of the Nl 1. Plavcrs' AsstKialion. and 
Arthur Modcll. the NH. president and 
owner of the Cleveland Biowns. an- 
nounced after a meeting at New York's 
^Valdo^f• Astoria that the player strike 
tor owrKr Icvkout) was over. 

Saul (iord), m a conciliators spirit. 
"VSe wanted to be heard and we want- 
ed a voice, but never, never wanted to 
use our own strength unjustly. " 

In April, when the bOO-mld men who 
make up the Players' AssiKiation em- 
barked upon what became the most no- 
table strike tor KkRouI) m the histors 
of American sport, they might have felt 
they could rtx:k pro fixstball's boat a lit- 
tle. but they never dreamed they had 
the strength to sink it. Indeed, the Play- 
ers' AssiK'iation was not set up to con- 
duct a strike and its members were as- 
tonished that things went so far and so 
greatly to their benelil. 

A couple of years ago outsiders pri- 
marily the Icamstcrs had talked of 
unioni/ing professional football players; 
most of the players ridiculed this as be- 
ing both unimaginable and basically un- 
tagimistic to a way of life where, sup- 
posedly. everyone is rewarded solely on 
how well he plays the game 

lo kexp the unions out. the Players' 
•AsMvciation. which had been a largely 
fraternal organization, took upon iiscll 
the job of speaking up lo tire iiwncrs. 
riK* main spokesman was tiordy. a three- 
time AII-NI I selection. Alas, although 
(lordy has many estimable gualities. ilie 
knack of easy and cimcise communi- 
cation IS nvit one of them. 

last January, (iordy joined forces 
with an obscure C hicago labor lawyer 
nanx'd Dan Shutman and timk a tele- 
phone poll of the players. The result 
made him conlident enough lo predict a 
strike unless 21 conditions were met, 1 he 
owners were less than terrorized by this 


forecast, They liH'kcd upon the players 
as a bunch of big, old hoys w ith crew cuts 
who wore short-sleeved shirts and two- 
toned shivcs. But since the owners kxiked 
last, many of the players have switched 
to long "burns." Nehru jackets and 
beads As one Ni l Hanker said, "Al- 
though the players can't talk lo each 
other very well, the owners can't talk to 
us (II (ill because they arc so accus- 
loriKd to talking down to us. If an own- 
er likes you. he treats you like his favor- 
ite dog." 

That the players didn't relish u dog's 
life became evident in their first meet- 
ings with the owners, hut the owners 
failed to get the message. "Don't push 
us tixv far." one told his star quarter- 
back. "or we'll stop operations without 
batting an eye," And they blustered 
that if the veterans went on strike they 
would play with rimkies. who are not 
members of the Players' AssiKiation. 
However. CBS. which has about $20 mil- 
lion invested in the NTl this season, was 
not amused and indicated that old mov- 
ies or some fairly spirited crixjuet malch- 



OOROV MAD TROUBLE COMMUNICATING 


cs would be preferable to bucking the 
.AI L games on NBC with adolescents. 

After many up-tighi meetings marked 
by foul language and obstinacy, both 
sides broke olT. and professional spi>rl 
had Its first real strike tor liKkoutl sirwc 
l«y0. when XO'; of the National 
League's regulars walked out and formed 
their own baseball league 

By then the players had alreadv 
amazed themselves by forcing the own- 
ers to bargain satisfactorily on 20 of 
the 21 points, which became nearly as 
celebrated as Luther's 95 theses. The 
owners did not give in on each of these, 
though that was the impression they 
managed to leave. Dave Robinson, the 
Circen Bay linebacker, explained, ' ' I here 
were a lot of points that we came 
down on. Lor instance, on preseason 
gariK pay wc'rc not getting $500 a 
game. Then take tiK minimum wage 
wc'rc not getting $15,000 a year." 

Three of the points were purely tech- 
nical, four were financial, four involved 
individual rights and 10 conccrrKd the 
rights of members of the assiKiation as 
a union. Among them were the right lo 
recompense for veterans who have been 
fired, permission to have counsel when 
bargaining for individual contracts, the 
right to take part in league decisions, ac- 
ceptance of the union, an increased out- 
of-town meal allowance and permission 
for players to purchase two giunJ tick- 
ets to a game before public sale begins. 

But the issue that brought the strike 
(or liKkout I about was the pension fund. 
I he players felt the i>wners had not been 
truthful in saying (he fund was non- 
contributory . w iKn the money for it caitK 
from the championship game. cndi*rsc- 
iiKnts and the All-Star <iame, M«>reover. 
the players insisted on a pension plan 
comparable to baseball's. "Ours is so 
inferior it's outrageous." said Robinson, 
"We don't want to match baseball but 
we'd like to have ours at a decent lev- 
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el." However, at limes debate wasn't at 
that level. Al one players' meeting the 
pension of Waller (No Neck) Williams, 
the utility outlielder for the Chicago 
White Sox. was the chief topic. "When 
we heard what No Neck's going to get. 
we voted to beat him up and take his 
share." said one NFL player. 

However, after the first telephone vote 
authorizing a strike, communications 
failed between the bulk of the players 
and Gordy. "They sent out a white pa- 
per from player headquarters in New 
York which detailed our grievances and 
told what we were to vote on." said Tack- 
le Bob Wetoska of the Chicago Bears. 
"The only trouble was that it arrived in 
the mail two days after the vote was 
taken. I don't mean that the players 
didn't have a gciKral understanding of 
what it was all about, but when some- 
body calls you up at 5:30 in the morn- 
ing and wants you to vote on some- 
thing. you're btrund to be a little fuzzy- 
headed about it. And this is the way it 
worked all over the country. When 16 
ball clubs arc concerned and there arc 
80 or so guys making phone calls in the 
middle of the night, there could be some 
miscommunication." 

Worse than that, before the confused 
players had a chance to throw picket 
lines around their training camps, the 
owners beat them to it by shutting the 
camps down indefinitely, which meant 
about 24 hours, for their next move was 
to reopen them to rookies and free 
agents. In turn, many of the veterans es- 
tablished their own training camps — 
what might be called Freedom Camps. 

But last week it appeared that the play- 
ers' resolve was weakening, mostly be- 
cause aJ] they knew was what they read 
in the papers, which was that the own- 
ers had conceded on 20 out of the 21 
points. Whereupon the Players' Asso- 
ciation called several press conferences 
to show solidarity and the owners agreed 
to the confrontation at the Waldorf. Af- 
ter only AVi hours, the new pension plan 
was revealed: a 10-year veteran, for ex- 
ample. will get $I.6(X> a month when he 
reaches 65. compared to $750 a month 
under the previous agreement. As Gor- 
dy had said, "It's about time the play- 
ers sal down as players and the owners 
sat down as owners aixl reached a final 
agreement. Let's get down to the busi- 
ness of playing football." For once he 
was coming in loud and clear and ev- 
eryone got the message. ino 
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They said the National Fly Casting l,eague would 
never work, hut showed 'em, and now the 
public is entitled to know how, with the aid of 
Miss Celeste Mossway and under my leadership, 
we overcame all obstacles and made millions 

BY FORD FRUMP. COMMISSIONER. NFCL 
AS TOLD TO FRANK DEFORD 
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My Battle for 
Our Rightful Place 


CONTINUED 
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NEW LEAGUE eonnuutd 


SoK. for ihe first rime. Commissioner 
Ford Frump reveals what really happened 
behind the scenes in the last two years as 
the National Fly Casting League confound- 
ed critics by emerging as another strong 
and popular member of the ever-growing 
fraternity of successful new American 
professional major leagues. 


N ow. for the first lime, I want to re- 
veal what really happened behind 
the scenes in the last two years as the Na- 
tional Fly Casting League confounded 
critics by emerging as another strong and 
popular member of the ever-growing fra- 
ternity of successful new American pro- 
fessional major leagues. This story 
should clear the air. as it were, of the 
charges and innuendoes that have been 
irresponsibly bandied about by certain 
elements of the press ever since the league 
started operation. 

We have been "bucking the tide’* all 
along, that is for sure. Sports fans said 
to me from the first. "It’ll never work. 
Frump. The people won’t go for It.” Or, 
if they knew me: ”lt’ll never work. Ford. 
The people won’t go for it.” Sure. I had 
to remind myself, keepingmy "cool,” the 
people weren’t interested in talking mo- 
tion pictures cither, at first. We had to ed- 
ucate the public, to show them what a 
great spectator sport fly casting is, live 
and on TV. Now that we have, now that 
we have established ourselves as a pow- 
er in professional sport. I think at last 
it's time to spread the true facts before 
the American people and, in my own 
words, show how a germ of an idea grew 
into what is now one of the largest ma- 
jor leagues in this country. 

I shall certainly never forget how first 
I became aware of whai was then, so to 
speak, the incipient National Fly Cast- 
ing League. It was one crisp autumn day 
in the fall of 1969 when I had lunch in a 
swank midtown Manhattan (N.Y.) res- 
taurant with a recent acquaintance of 
mine, Frankie Scili/i. the pharmaceutical 
magnate and. as you know, now the own- 
er of our Buffalo Bass franchise. After ex- 
changing niceties. Frankie and I got 
down to where, as my old daddy used to 


say, where the rubber really hits the road. 
Frankie told me about the other meet- 
ings he had been having w ith various mil- 
lionaire civic leaders and scions of lead- 
ing families throughout the SO states, as 
they all made initial plans to start the first 
National Fly Casting League. National 
Fly Casting League! I sat up in my chair, 
with a start. This was the first time I had 
ever heard of such an enterprise. 

"It’ll never work. Scilizi,” I said. (How 
could 1 know then how "off base” I 
would be proven by subsequent events!) 

"Why don’t you think so?” Frankie 
asked me. leaning forward. 

"The people won't go for it,” I went 
on. 

Bui Frankie was a strong advocate of 
this bright new project, and he began to 
point out the real facts to me. He told 
me how 93.7 million Americans will fiy- 
cast at one lime in their lives, how 189,6 
million Americans lived near large or me- 
dium bodies of water at one time or an- 



other and hence were all potential fans, 
how a nationally commissioned poll 
showed that 78''^ of all Americans an- 
swered "yes” they would like to go to a 
sports contest on the water if they had 
the chance, etc., and so on. 

"Whew.” I said, “'those arc all mighiv 
impressive figures I wasn't aware of.” 
Though still something of a "layman" 
to the world of fly casting, I was begin- 
ning to sec the potential in this exciting, 
bold new venture. 

"The National Fly Casting League can 
combine our American tradition of the 
pioneer outdoors with our modern de- 
sire to see a competitive sports event in 
clean, comfortable, safe surroundings.” 
the young pill mogul and sports innova- 


tor explained to me. "Here, look at this 
report.” 

He handed me a file from the adver- 
tising company of Evans. Rccs and 
Mundy. the famous firm that had recent- 
ly been in the "publiceye” when it had 
directed its considerable efforts toward 
electing the controversial, paroled ex- 
drug lord K. H. (Mumbles) Barnhorst 
to the U.S. Senate with the snappy, prize- 
winning saturation slogan: "A Second 
Chance for a First-rate Guy.” 

I flipped through the Evans. Rees and 
Mundy report, my eyes catching the eye- 
catching headline that declared: "The 
National Fly Casting League can com- 
bine our American tradition of the pi- 
oneer outdoors with our modern desire 
to see a competitive sports event in clean, 
comfortable, safe surroundings.” 

"This certainly backs up just what you 
were saying. Frankie.” I said. I was be- 
ginning to be "infected” with some of 
his contagious spirit, in a manner of 
speaking. Then I paused. "Wait a min- 
ute. Frankie.” I said, reflecting. "Why 
are you telling me all of this?” 

That question caused the hard-work- 
ing but soft-spoken industrialist to lean 
forward, placing one elbow urtcomfort- 
ably close to a large, square pal of but- 
ler. "Ford, we want you on our team,” 
he said. "More than that, we want you 
running the team. We want you to be our 
commissioner.” 

I was taken aback, and my first incli- 
nation was to politely decline. After all. 
I had never been a public man. I had pre- 
ferred to make my contribution on the 
"sidelines.” to borrow an apt sports 
analogy, away from the glare of the spot- 
light. going my way without fanfare and 
"hoopla” but getting the job done. Be- 
sides, as the father of three college-age 
youngsters, I felt my first obligation was 
to my family. I was also deeply involved 
in community work and with the church 
or synagogue of my choice. I could not 
blithely turn my back on these duties. 
Finally, however, and perhaps most im- 
portant of all, was my work. As exec- 
utive secretary of the National Congres- 
sional Commission. Conservation of 
Sports Fishing Department. 1 was most 
disposed to remain with this vital area 
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of development and conservation. 
Nevertheless, as a courtesy. I asked 
Frankie a few pointed questions about 
the commissioner's job- 1 declared imme- 
diately, for instance, that I would never 
take the job if I could only be a front for 
the owners, a ’’figurehead.” 

”No. sir.” Frankie reassured me in his 
dynamic way. “We owners in the NFCL 
arc all busy, influential, vital men. and 
w'C do not want to have to devote our 
full time to the league. We want a strong 
commissioner to handle league affairs for 
us. That's why we're willing. Ford, to 
start you with SIOO.OOO on an escalating 
five-year contract, an unlimited expense 
account, a country-club membership, a 
Cadillac automobile and an international 
Air Travel Card — if you'll lake this job.” 

Given such strong reassurance that I 
would not be a paw n of the team own- 
ers, I could not, in alt conscience, turn 
the job down. I felt, anyway, that my long 


years' stewardship of the Conservation 
of Sports Fishing Department had be- 
gun, as they say in the financial world, 
to pay dividends. Conservation was no 
longer the priority item it had been. What 
a pleasant coincidence, too, 1 mused, that 
I would still be involved with fish in my 
new' endeavor. Not only that, but Frank- 
ie happened to point out later, as he lost 
a cigar ash into his chocolate mousse by 
mistake, that one of the fledgling league’s 
greatest problems was that it was having 
difficulty lining up enough fish to slock 
a full schedule of games. 

“Luckily.” I replied, “that just hap- 
pens to have been my old area of work, 
and 1 think I can divert a few fish ‘ear- 
marked’ for conservation over to our 
league, since such a move would give so 
much pleasure to so many sports-loving 
Americans.” 

“What a terrific break, and what a way 
to start,” the classy sports leader said. 


“That's the kind of execution of prob- 
lem-solving that we want from our com- 
missioner.” 

So talk of a so-called figurehead was. 
to all league insiders, halted before it 
could begin. Why. in the first hour on 
the job I had already solved one of the 
new league's most vexing problems! I 
would hardly suggest, however, that I 
carried the whole NFCL on my shoul- 
ders alone, as it were. No one man, even 
a commissioner of my disposition, could 
handle the full job by himself in such ex- 
citing but demanding limes. I was truly 
relieved when Slicky Ziegelman. the well- 
known Miami Beach hosteler and owner 
of the Miami Piranhas, suggested that the 
league ow ners provide me with an assist- 
ant to handle the more mundane chores 
of my office, thus freeing me to give full 
attention to the significant tasks. A for- 
mer associate of Slicky's, Boom-Boom 
(Carl) Keeney, was proposed as the right 
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man for the job, and after a discussion 
of his qualifications with Zicgciman. I 
granted my approval. 

Il was shortly thereafter that the first 
league meeting was convened by me. We 
mixed, as they say. business with plea- 
sure. sojourning on a boat of Panama- 
nian registry somcw.herc in the Carib- 
bean. The National Fly Casting League 
*ds fast taking shapic. Already 10 cities 
were represented and definitely slated 
for membership, and it was at this very 
first full-league meeting— the inaugural 
session, you might describe it — that 
we got right dovtn to where the rubber 
hits the road and set up a revolution- 
ary lO-division arrangement for regular- 
season play. 

This exciting ness mixlcrn sports con- 
cept. whereby each team is guaranteed a 
pennant in its division, helped attract 
much attention to the new league. Some 
of the shortsighted critics could not sec 
the value in the lO-division setup but. as 
1 have said many limes in the past. I 
don't care what you say about me as 
long as you spell my name right That is 
one of my mottoes. 

So on the fateful morning of February 
3. 1970 all of America woke up to read 
about the new NF-CL. its revolutionary 
lO-division set-up and the distinguished 
gentlemen who were committing them- 
selves to this new league. Here is the list 
of our charter members and their well- 
known owners; 

MASSACHUSETTS OlV 

Boston Cods, Shammy O'flaherty 

conslruclion 

UPSTATE NEW yORK OlV 
Buffalo Bass; Frankie Sciliri. 
pharmaceuticals 

OOWNSTATE NEW YORK OlV. 

New York Sharks. Rafael Sancher. 
election machines 

MARYLAND OlV 

Baltimore Softshells; Hip Gypley. 

fishing equipmenl 

FLORIDA DIV 

Miami Piranhas. Slicky Ziegelman. 
hotels 

TEXAS DIV 

Houston Swordfish. Taylor Houston 
Bowie. Oil 


MISSOURI DIV 

Si Louis Sardines, Tip Sanders, trucking 
ILLINOIS DIV 

Chicago Whales: Ollie Zorch, scion 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA OlV 

Oakland Sea lions (formerly San 

Francisco Sea Lions): Sam Lu. eiport-imports 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA OlV 

Los Angeles Angelfish, Herb 

(Patsy) Kline radio TV 

Shortly thereafter, of course, after I pe- 
rused many application forms, it w as de- 
cided to '‘sweir* the league to its present 
membership of 12. an even do7en. At the 
same time we increased the number of di- 
visions to 12. as well. This is a workable 
arrangement, particularly for the play- 
offs. The two new teams were; 

WISCONSIN OlV 

Atlanta Mackerels (formerly Milwaukee 
Mackerels) Carter Russell Harrison, 
pecan and peach magnate 
ORANGE COUNTY DIV. 

Anaheim Giunions. Sharp Constant, 
movie actor 

li was decided early that there should 
be inicrdivisional play. 1 led the fight for 
this measure for. as 1 pointed out. if reg- 
ular-season league games were not per- 
mitted outside of each division, there 
would be no regular-season league games 
possible. My able new deputy. Brnim- 
Bwm (Carl) Keeney, had pointed this 
"loophole" out to me. and when 1 ear- 
ned the matter to the fiiwr and carefully 
explained to the members what was at 
issue, the motion was promptly carried. 
This kind of firm, expeditious take- 
charge behavior stilled what was left of 
any outside snipings about a "figurehead 
commissioner. " 

There was s<vmc small dispute within 
the league, however, about which divi- 
sions should be included in each group. 
This w as of small moment. I thought, the 
important thing being which team would 
be in each division. .Many of the owners 
wanted their divisions to be in the same 
group that also included (he divisions 
which had the New York and Los An- 
geles teams, because of the many good 
airline connections and whatnot in these 
cities. I had more vital matters to con- 
tend with, so I let Boom-Boom (Carl) 


Keeney take care of this little detail. 
“Carl." I said, lapsing into the use of this 
familiar nickname (hat many of his 
friends know him by, "Carl, you stick 
with this minor issue while I get down to 
where the rubber hits the road on more 
important issues " 

Carl. I thought, showed what a good 
aide-de-camp he was by delegating au- 
thority. He asked Frankie Scili/i. the 
birih-control-pill magnate, to become 
head of the Fastern Group and Slicky 
Ziegelman. the amiable hotel chain "mn- 
keepwr," to head the Western Group, and. 
graciously, they both accepted this ad- 
ditional responsibility. Of course. Slicky 
is Miami-based, and I had to chuckle 
with Carl about his geography , but Slicky 
is such a competent administrator that a 
certain "fudging" with the road map 
seemed appropriate under the special cir- 
cumstances. 

fiveryone is probably familiar with the 
way Frankie and Sheky arranged the 
teams m the division by conference and 
group, but here is a complete listing: 

EASTERN GROUP WESTERN GROUP 


Mason Oiion Cent. 
ILLINOIS OlV 
Chicago Whales 
TEXAS DIV 
Houston Swordfish 
MASSACHUSETTS DIV * 
Boston Cods 

Shenandoah Conf 
UPSTATE NY OlV 
Buffalo Bass 
ORANGE COUNTY DIV • 
Anaheim Grumons 

Missouri div * 

St Louis Sardines 


Great Divide Conf 
WISCONSIN DIV • 
Atlanta Mackerels 
NORTHERN CAL DIV 
Oakland Sea Lions 
MARYLAND DIV • 
Baltimore Sottshells 

Gadsden Purchase Con< 
OOWNSTATE NY DIV 
New York Sharks 
SOUTHERN CAl DIV * 
Los Angeles Angelfish 
FLORIDA DIV * 

Miami Piranhas 


liinsion will switch i imfrrrni es in at- 
irrniur ytan, .\wiiiVi groups t>try r/ri lion yrar. 


W orklngwith the Schedule Committee 
that was ctvehaired by Frankie Scili/i of 
the Bass and Slicky Ziegelman of the Pi- 
ranhas. I produced a schedule that called 
for both intcrgroup and intragroup play, 
including additional games against var- 
ious intraconference "traditional" rivals, 
like Oakland and Anaheim. The sched- 
ule listed 62.5''i of the games with the 
five teams in each group, five-eighths of 
(hat number against conference foes. The 
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other 37.5^ of the games were to be 
played against the six teams in the other 
group, except where “iraditionai rivals" 
were involved, when the "B" formula 
had to be invoked. We also set up a re* 
volving year-to-year scale for the inter- 
group home-and-home arrangement, al- 
ternating various divisions in odd years. 
We also established the policy that 15^ 
of the intragroup games and (O' c of the 
intergroup games must be played on neu- 
tral sites, helping us create the revolu- 
tionary four-team fly-cast doublehead- 
ers. In any event, whoever played, the im- 
portant thing for the spectator was that 
he would always see divisional champi- 
ons clash. 

It was a terrific plan, firm and flexible, 
but when we began to calculate it more 
finely, we discovered that it would take 
I4'/i months to play a year's schedule, 
regular-season and playoff. "I like the 
concept." I told the Schedule Commit- 
tee. "but I think we better stick to the 
solar calendar." 

Agreeing to my demands, the commit- 
tee went back into session and we began 
to pare the schedule dow n. Originally we 
had envisioned six months of regular-sea- 
son play, two weeks of All-Star sudden- 
death. and eight months of double-elim- 
ination playoff games, with an interlock- 
ing round-robin intcrdivisional. tnier- 
conference and intergroup set of layered 
playoffs. 

We instituted a special new playoff for- 
mula. Instead of just winning the best of 
seven games, a team had to win by two 
games, like in tennis. You will certainly 
recall the excitement this created in the 
very first season when the Baltimore Soft- 
shells and the Anaheim Grunions met in 
the quarter-finals of the optional inter- 
conference crossover quartcr-linal con- 
solation playoffs and went to 19-17 in the 
best of seven before the valiant Grunions 
finally pulled the scries out. The scries 
took six weeks, complicating some trav- 
el arrangements but bringing emotions 
around the country to a veritable "fever 
pitch." 

Anyway, w ith the original l4Vi months 
plan, we had to cut back somewhere in 
the schedule, so w-e dropped the regular 
season down to four weeks. The All-Star 


period is a traditional "bonanza" for 
fans, and t certainly did not want the 
eight-month playoff time shortened ei- 
ther. as that is the time during the sea- 
son when our teams make money. Since, 
fortuitously, all our teams not only make 
the playoffs but do so as divisional cham- 
pions, I made the concession to the loyal 
owners not to reduce the playoffs at all. 
So many of my hard-nosed decisions (<>., 
absolutely demanding intcrdivisional 
play) had gone against the owners that I 
think they had come to feel that I would 
never favor them with a decision to their 
liking. 

I also was in agreement with the own- 
ers that we would have to cut the exhi- 
bition season down to a maximum of 60 



games within two months so that the fly- 
casters would be guaranteed at least two 
weeks off every year between seasons. 
"Ifwe don't give 'em the two weeks, wc'll 
have some players' committee on our 
fannies right off." Shammy OT'laherty, 
the jovial Irish head of the Boston Cods, 
jested with me after one meeting when 
we were "washing our hands," so to 
speak, next to each other in the gold-em- 
broidcrcd downstairs lavatory at Hous- 
ton Swordfish Owner Taylor Houston 
Bowie's sumptuous ranch hideaway. 

It was about this time that I pointed 
out to Boom-Boom (Carl) Keeney that 
the NFCL was going to need flycasicrs 
to play on the franchises. Money, orga- 
nization and planning would go for 
naught if the teams did not have athletes. 
A chain is only as strong as its weakest 
link. I like to say sometimes. That is one 


of my mottoes, and one I like to impress 
upon the owners. Carl pointed out that 
the world, the whole globe, is full of fly- 
casters of all races, creeds, colors and na- 
tionalities. and we would have to scout 
intensively to uncover the most exciting 
and best flycasicrs. Unless you have su- 
perstar flycasicrs. you just will not draw 
the fans in this siar-onenied day and age. 
"The fans sure won’t come out just to 
sec the fish." Carl said. "That's the way 
the star system works." 

"Where arc we going to get these fly- 
casters?” 1 wondered out loud. 

"You know what I think." [kH>m- 
Boom said rhetorically, striking his char- 
acteristic pose that we all came to know 
so well— stuffing his index fingers in his 
ears and then sneezing— "I think that 
you yourself ought to get out and pros- 
elyte this new league. Show the people 
what a vigorous commissioner we have, 
let people see that you are not in an ‘ivory 
tower,' but a 'just folks' kind of guy. That 
way. I'm sure you can attract the kind 
of A-l talent we need, and sign the best 
prmpects yourself, from all over the 
world." 

i liked the idea right away, and "took" 
to it. Later I explained it to the Group 
presidents. Scilizi and Zicgelman. "In to- 
day's jet age." I pointed out. "the world 
is shrinking, and sport knows no nation- 
al boundaries." They grasped the excit- 
ing new concept right away, and even 
suggested that on my travels I take along 
Miss Celeste Mossway. a brighi-c)cd. 
buxom young junior college graduate 
who was employed in several capacities 
by our advertising firm of Evans. Rccs 
and Mundy. She would not only be able 
to help nw w ith the taxing administrative 
details, but she could publicize my efforts 
and also begin to create a public "im- 
age" for me. Despite anguished appeals 
from my family when I spoke to them 
on the telephone. Miss Mossway and I 
were able to arrange an itinerary and 
leave for our first stop, the Hotel Niiti 
Gritti Palace in Venice, on a night flight 
that very evening. 

When we returned 1 8 months later, two 
days after the traditional lid-lifier be- 
tween the Bass and the Piranhas inau- 
gurated our first season, no one could 
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deny ihai the mission had been fruiiful. 
We had Signed flycasters in 47 states and 
32 foreign countries, including some 
from behind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains. because I firmly believe that pol- 
itics has no place in sport. Moreover, 
while Celeste— later tabbed Miss Nation- 
al Fly Casting League by my executive 
decree and I ‘‘rounded up" prospects, 
my deputies were able to run the office 
without me and tie up various loose ends 
back at the loop headquarters in the Sci- 
li/i-Zicgelman Building in midlown 
Manhattan. It's the petty little matters 
that can be so aggravating, and Bt>om- 
B«H)m (Carl) Keeney and Ciroup Presi- 
dents Frankie Scili/i and Slicky Ziegcl- 
man all gave unselfishly of their lime to 



settle the nagging little incidentals that 
are always "popping up" in big business. 

For instance, the matter of television. 
We were lucky here in some respects. 
First, it certainly was a "break" for the 
league that one of our owners. Herb (Pat- 
sy) Kline of the Los Angeles Angelfish, 
happened to be in the raditvTV game. 
Secondly, at this lime, you will no doubt 
recall, the "lube" was looking for new 
sports attractions, since TV saturation 
had just brought an end to the Amer- 
ican Football League, the Kentucky 
Derby, the Ringling Bros. Barnum and 
Bailey Circus, the W'lnier Olympics, the 
Wide World of Sports, the 11.10 p.m. 
spKirts news and all hcavywcighl-boxing 
championship fights. 

It was. so to speak, a sellers' market, 
and the TV committee, headed by Frank- 
ie Scili/i and Slicky Ziegelman, working 


with Palsy Kline, who knew all the 
"ropes." was able to put together an at- 
tractive. long-term television package 
that realized S320 million annually for 
us. This money, along with the many 
good flycaslers that Celeste and I signed, 
were the two major factors that helped 
get the league "off the ground." 

In any business luck also always plays 
a part. Who could have imagined that a 
pleasant little soiree given by Baltimore 
Sofishcll Owner Hip Gypicy. the fishing 
equipment tycoon, at his villa in Scaford. 
Del. would result in a whole tine of 
NFCL products being established? It just 
so happened at this little "gct-togeihcr" 
that representatives from the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the AFL- 
CIO and the I>cpartmcnl of Commerce 
were all on hand. Over brandy and ca- 
napes. several of the guests began trad- 
ing ideas, and before the evening was out 
a whole line of items were planned for 
privduction. These included rods and 
reels. T shirts. IcKkcts. foul-weather gear, 
bicycles, kitchen appliances, gtxvd-luck 
charms, automobile accessories, maple 
syrup, cocktail glasses, travel bags, wrist- 
watches, combat helicopters. ctHvkbixvks, 
birth-control pills, pennants and many 
other useful items and allraclivc "knick- 
knacks." It is conservatively estimated 
that, with 25' ", of the profits slated for 
NFCL coffers, the league will earn up to 
SIRO million a year from this profitable 
sideline. 

The only real "snag" in our plans was 
the question of where the ffy-casting 
games would be held. After all. not a sin- 
gle American city at the time had ade- 
quate facilities for presenting fly-casting 
competitions. The Stadium Committee, 
chaired by Frankie Scihzi, joined w ith the 
Manna Committee, headed by Slicky 
Ziegelman. and. together w ith the adver- 
tising firm of Evans. Rees and Mundy, 
they undertook a public-relations cam- 
paign to educate the American public to 
the fact that the government had been 
derelict in supplying fly-cast fans with 
sufficient not to say any at all spec- 
tator fly-casting facilities. The "ad men" 
did a "peach“of a job. and soon the cam- 
paign "caught Arc," as it were. Senator 
K. H. Barnhorst first noticed the grass- 
cotillnued 


Play the hot one! 
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the advantage is yours. 
Regardless of the score. 

Availabla wher«v«r fine 
tennis equipment it sold. 
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roots groundswell demanding govern- 
meni funds for such facilities. Senator 
Barnhorsi. the genial ex-drug-lord- 
lumed-legislaior, mentioned to our lob- 
byists themselves how much attention he 
was paying to the subject, and at last he 
was able to invoke a common senatorial 
courtesy to obtain the necessary monies. 
The Senator attached a ' 'rider" to the ad- 
ministration's $200 million poverty bill, 
designating an additional S870 million 
in funds to be directed to the building of 
fly -casting arenas and stadiums in all our 
franchise cities. 

The rest, as sports fans know, is his- 
tory. It only remained for us to convince 
business and municipal authorities in 
each of our franchise locations that fail- 
ure to buy season tickets and support fly- 
casting teams with every power at their 
disposal was a civic disgrace. Celeste 
Mossway. the new league vice-president 
in charge of public relations, joined me 


in an NFCL "task force" that visited 
each city and explained how much busi- 
ness and fame a franchise could bring. 
We shotted the community spirit our- 
selves. loo. volunteering to allow or- 
phans and our senior citizens and wound- 
ed servicemen in on special "discount" 
tickets and donating generously to local 
causes. I am at liberty and proud to say 
that our 12 divisions have given more 
than a total of $2,700 to worthwhile lo- 
cal charities, as well as distributing used 
uniforms and equipment to needy "ghet- 
to" youngsters. Before the unfortunate 
players' strike, hardly a day went by that 
our athletes were not. in their spare time, 
out visiting shopping centers and 
schools, providing clinics and tips and 
generally distributing goodwill. 

This is no place. 1 believe, to "wash 
our dirty linen in public," and I know 
readers have a minimum of interest in in- 
cidental squabbles that show up in the 


finest of families. As I said at the time 
when I settled the players' strike, the 
league office expects little grievances 
from lime to time. Certainly it was un- 
fortunate that so-called "TV time-outs" 
had to be called to satisfy important 
sponsor commitments, sometimes just 
tthen a player had a fish on the line- Play- 
ers will just have to hold on to their fish 
until the time-outs are over. and. as I 
pointed out. if we have the kind of fly- 
casters I knott' we do, they can certainly 
manage this. In order to foster the best 
player-owner relations we did arrive at 
what I consider to be a most equitable 
compromise in the other dispute, over 
meal money. The players wanted $15 a 
day, while our Personnel Committee, 
headed by Hrankie Scilizi of the Buffalo 
Bass and Slicky Ziegelman of the Miami 
Piranhas, held to its original plan of per- 
mitting the players to eat all the flsh they 
could catch. My compromise, as you will 
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remember, let the pla>ers ha\e S2 a day 
in aihUtion lo all the hsh they could catch. 
Thi^ certainly satisfied both parlies in the 
dispute and showed once again that this 
is a “players' league." 

Certainly, to be candid, vse have had 
some disappointments, though small set- 
backs arc to be especicd in any ness en- 
terprise. Some franchises do need shor- 
ing up. but to say that the league ssas 
not gratified by its first season's average 
attendance of 1 82 per game vvould be un- 
fair. 

Our meieoric success has been such 
that, while I am not able lo divulge the 
names, at least 10 other cities have pre- 
sented applications lo our Expansion 
Committee, headed by phurmaceutica) 
mogul Frankie Scili/i. and Mr. Hotel, 
Slkky Ziegelman. In the league office we 
arc already discussing orderly expansion, 
and new teams will be charged in the vi- 
cinity of S40 million in initiation fees. 

After talks w ith Celeste Mossway and 
Boont-Boom (Carl) Keeney. I am even 
considering holding the line at 12 divi- 
sions and placing up to two teams in each 
division. As Celeste pointed out the oth- 
er day. "It takes two to tango." Indeed, 
in some quarters there is talk of even- 
tually hav ing up to /our teams in each di- 
vision. This is such a revolutionary con- 
cept that I have taken the matter under 
advisement, for we do not want to plunge 
headlong into any new area without care- 
ful consideration. But it shows. 1 think, 
what a forward-looking outfit we have. 

Indeed, the phenomenal success of this 
new league proves, as I reported yust the 
other day at our special league meeting, 
held at a Holiday Inn somewhere in the 
Midwest, that the National Fly Casting 
League can combine our American tra- 
dition of the pioneer outdoors spirit with 
our modern drive to see a competitive 
sp<>rt even in clean, comfortable and 
safe surroundings. The new. improved 
contract that the owners gave me at that 
time proves that they like the kind of ag- 
gressive. iniependent leadership that I 
am providing, and that as long as we can 
hold a TV contract and flood the nation’s 
retail markets w ith our merchandise, the 
National Fly Casting l.cague will stay 
on lop in the "sports whirl." cmo 
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The TR-250 has been decorated for action 

above and beyond the call of everyday driving. 



When we stripe the TR-250. it isn't willy-nilly. It's well-earned. Beneath these broad- 
shouldered stripes we've combined the track-tested Triumph Bcylinder engine with a 
chassis that stands up to racing demands. And wins. Of course, we’ve added the obvi- 
ous; IRS. 4 forward synchromesh gears, rack-and-pinion steering, disc brakes up front, 
radial ply tires. As well as the unique; reflective safety striping on the convertible top. 
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This is 


In tliis country, there are thousands 

and thousands of places 

built specially for kids to play in. 

Ironically enough, most of the lime 
most of them are kept locked up. 
And the kids kept locked out. 


(Not enough money for sports 
and recreation superv isors 
is the usual excuse.) 

So the street becomes the ballfield. 
And the kids have to play 
with one eye on the ball 


and one eye on the cars. 

The situation makes so little sense, 
you’d think someone 
would do something about it. 
Which is just what we're asking 
you to do. 



crazy. 


Not to give any money, 

not even your time. 

but just to make a telephone call 

or two to the school officials 

••n your area. 

Ask them to give the streets 


back to the cars. 

The recreation areas back to the kids. 
And if things work out that way, 
you might even want to stop by and 
show the kids a thing or two yourself. 
You'll not only do them some good; 


you just might do yourself some. 
For more information, write: 
The President’s Council 
on Physical Fitness and Sports, 
Washington. D.C. 20201. 

Don't fence them out. 


The President's Council on Physical Fitness and Sports. 




One way to sell you on an Austin America is to show you the inside of a Rolls Royce 


Them: 38“ rear le^ room 


When you pay $19,000 for a 
car, you expect it to have a little 
extra leg room in it. 

And the Rolls Royce Silver 
Shadow won't disappoint you. 


But when you're spending 
$1845*? What do you expect then? 

Certainly not the Grand Can- 
yon. Certainly not more leg room 
and head room than a Rolls Royce. 


But that's what you get in the^ 
America. May we mention 
that name again. America. 

lust so you won't get 
it confused with a Rolls Royce. 
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America by Aiislin.The first car built to be a second car. 

Available at all MG/ Austin Healey dealers. 
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BASEBALLS WEEK 

by DICK RUSSELL 


*LL>ST*R GAME 

The 1968 edition in Houston epitomizn this 
whole hitless year. It was a shutout, only 
the fourth in All-Star history. With the two 
teams scratching out ;ust eight hits, the low- 
est total ever for a nme-innmg game, the Na- 
tionals defeated the American Leaguers 1-0. 
Fittingly, the game's lone run, scored by 
the siill-daring Willie Mays, was unearned. 
So overwhelming was the pitching that 20 
of the AL's best hitters were put down in 
order over the first seven innings by four Na- 
tional League pitchers. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Tm a scrambling type of manager," as- 
serted Earl Weaver last week, after taking 
over the baitimors (4-0) job. Lest there 
were any doubts, he had 246-pound Boog 
Powell steal second base— the fifth steal in 
Powell's seven-year career— and the revital- 
ized Orioles soared into second place. An- 
other Weaver move, the insertion of reserve 
infielder Don Buford in center to replace 
slumping Paul Blair, also paid dividends. 
Buford homered twice and, in one game, 
scored the only two runs. For the first lime 
in nearly two years new york (^1) swept 
a three-game road series as Tom Tresh hit 
two clutch homers and Mel Stotilemy re won 
his 12th game. One Minnesota (2-2) game 
lasted so long that Rod C'arew (.444 for 
week) was back from Navy duty in lime to 
pinch-hil and drive home the tying run in 
the 14th mning against the Tigers. The 
Twins, who had run out of pitchers, al- 
lowed Jim Roland, their sixth, to bat. and 
he walked with the bases loaded for the 
clincher But the loss of slugger Harmon 
Killebrew, out six to eight weeks with a 
pulled hamstring muscle, dimmed any hopes 
of catching oetroit < 1-3), which maintained 


a 7V^-game lead, the Tigers' usually reliable 
bullpen allowed eight runs In I2H innings, 
and only a threc-hittcr by Denny McLain— 
his ]7ih victory — averted a losing streak. 
Though boston's (3-1) Car) Yastrremski 
continued his tailspin < 1 for 1 5 for the week ], 
Mike Andrews picked up the Sox with a 
homer and a game-winning squeeze bunt. 
Eddie Stanky lost his job, and Tommy John 
lost his first game of the season as Chicago 
(2-3) remained in ninth place. Led by Luis 
Aparicio (.522 BA), the Sox averaged .316 
for the week and drew’ 40.575 in a Mil- 
waukee appearance. Although Reggie Jack- 
son and Campy Campaneris won games for 
OAKLAND (2-2), Cleveland's (2-2) Sam Mc- 
Dowell remained impregnable. He fanrKd 
IS A's. bringing his season strikeout total 
against them to 57 m 40 innings. Cali- 
fornia (1-3) lost two one-run games and 
dropped to eighth. Despite a pair of four- 
hit efforts, Washington (0-4) averaged just 
186 and dropped its 12th straight game to 
the Orioles. The last-place club also lost its 
top reliever. Darold Knowles, off on an 18- 
month Air Force hitch 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Thanks to a puddle, san Francisco's (3- 
I ) Willie Mays moved into fourth place on 
the alliime extra-base-hit list (1,141 ) against 
Cincinnati. Mays stretched out a double 
when a fly ball rolled dead in an instant 
take, allowing him to pass Ty Cobb in the 
rankings. The Giants didn't really need 
flukes, however, as they baited .309 and 
clouted seven home runs, more than a third 
of the rest of the league combined. Juan Mar- 
ichal hurled his 12th consecutive complete 


game (his 16th victory) and Jim Hart hit 
.500. Still, the hottesl-hilting club was ST. 
LOUIS (4-1). Paced by Lou Rr<Kk ( 500) 
and Curt Flood (.435), (he Cards averaged 
.331. Two pinch singles by Roger Mans 
won ball games, and Bob Gibson, who has 
allowed but two runs m his last 72 innings, 
won his ninth straight, phii adfi phia's 16- 
0) Richie Allen continued his surge I 462 
last week), and Rico Joseph won one game 
with a 16th-inning pinch single as the Phils 
moved into the first division. When Milt Pap- 
pas came down with influenra rookie Re- 
liever Jim Britton was forced into a start- 
ing role for Atlanta (4-0) and responded 
with a five-hit shutout. Hank Aaron 
slammed his 500th home run, the eighth play- 
er to do so, and the Braves moved to sec- 
ond, 9Vi back of the Cards new York's 
(2-4) Jerry Koosman tied a club record with 
his fourth shutout of the season Jerry Grute 
( 571 BA) feasted on chica(K) (3-2) pitch- 
ing, while the lethargic Cubs went 17 straight 
innings without a run. Only Glenn Bcckcrt. 
who extended his hitting streak to 19 games, 
provided encouragement, tos amififs (0- 
4), loser in 10 of its last II games, scored 
just two runs and hit 164 as it fell into 
ninth place Pitching problems (16 hurlers 
gave up 26 runs in three games) sent cin- 
ciNSATi(0-5)downtofifth place Pirisai'RGM 
(0-5) tumbled, loo. as league batting leader 
Matty Alou's .125 slump offset a surge by 
Roberto Clemente (.556 for week ) Houston 
(2-3) Manager Harry Walker stressed "pa- 
tience" as his young club committed six er- 
rors in one game and remained mired in 
(he cellar, despite a record-tying 18 strike- 
out effort by Don Wilson. 
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HIGNLIGHT 

"Where have you gone. Joe DiMaggio'*" Simon 
and Garfunkel and all baseball were asking as the 
hig kaguerv reached the midscason All-Star Came 
break with aiiendancc figures spiraling downward 
almost as fast as the batting averages Only two 
American and eight National League hitlers were 
over TOO and, based on past years, there could be 
even fewer by season's end Halfway through last 
season there were 22 players hilling 300, but only 16 
at the finish Fifteen of the 20 midyear leaders suf- 
fered slumps, their deficits totaling 201 percentage 
points in the National League and 184 in the Amer- 
ican Should the batters suffer similar dips this year 
It IS conceivable that nobody in the American League 
and perhaps only two in the National will finish 
above 300 In fact, .273 could lake the AL title, con- 


siderably beneath Elmer Flick's previous winning 
low of 306 in 1903 The midscason pitching figures 
are no less amazing A year ago four pitchers with 
1 1 victories apiece topped the majors at midscason 
This year Denny McLain (16), Juan Marichal (15) 
and Luis Tiant (14) could win 30. The last time 
that happened was in I9.T4. the last lime two pitch- 
ers won 30 in the same season was 1912. With com- 
bined earned run averages for both leagues under 
3 00 It came as no surprise that not a single AL bat- 
ter ranked above 300 by the end of last week. Only 
timely extra-base hits have allowed Detroit (.230 
BA) and St Louis (-233) to open commanding leads 
The rest of the teams need scapegoats, and four man- 
agers (he latest victim Chicago's Eddie Stanky 
have departed clubs with a combined batting aver- 
age of 224 "Joltin' Joe has left and gone away 
Hey-heyhev " 
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tgiToLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


THE BLACK ATHLETE (CONT.) 

Sirs 

Your senes on the RUick Athlete 
I. ef uy ) scx'tns unguolionahly slcslincd 
to he remembered as the most signilKani 
statcmcnl escr published hs SwiRls Utos- 
TRAtEO. Jack Olsen has done an incredibly 
tine job in gathering maienals and putting 
them together to emphasize the grs*vsing 
problem in the American athletic sccik 
I here IS something, howeser. that I would 
tike to suggest as a posilisc result coming 
from an oscrssbetmingly cmI system. It is 
by no means a juslilication for that system 
Athletics has atTorded middle-class w hues, 
such as myself, the oppt>rlunily to come m 
contact with blacks, a meeting that I might 
have never had without athletics My fa- 
ther. Joe I jpchick. was the coach of St 
John's University for 20 years and of the 
New York KnickerbiKkers for 10 years I he 
KnickcrbsKkers brought one of the first two 
black men. Nat fSweelwater) Clifton, into 
the NHA lor four of m> father's last su 
years at St. John's there was a black cap- 
lain of the basketball (cam. 

I attended St. John's myself It was 
through personal friendships with the l.e- 
Roy l.lliscs. 1 ony Jacksons and Lloyd IXnes 
that 1 was able to see what racial broth- 
crhiHHl IS all about My own understanding 
of ghetto life began with men like these. I 
know that I was not alone and that many 
other white students who otherwise might 
have traveled the road of misunderstanding 
and racial prejudice gaiiH'd immeasurably 
friKTi this personal contact with blacks. 

I am now executive director of PRini. 
an organi/alion which is attempting to co- 
ordinate nationally all (he UkuI movements 
to get Negro history taught in the secon- 
dary schiMsIs of America it is an attempt 
to allow the bl.ick man to identify with hss 
race and to have the i‘KII)> in his people 
that he richly deserves Many hlack ath- 
letes. both professionals and amateurs, arc 
on F’KI Dl 's advisory hoard. Without sports 
PR 1 1)1 may never have begun, not. at least, 
at my initialise. 

As I have said, this is by no means an at- 
tempt to justify the exploitation of black 
athletes by American umvcrsilics That is a 
horrible talc of America, but one that is so 
necessary to be told. I congratulate Jack 
Olsen and SfORis liiisrRAito for making 
this important and realistic siatcmcni. 

Hktiari) t ApruicK 

Denver 

.Sirs: 

I would like to discuss your inicrprctaiion 
not your corK'lusions of the data you 
liavc cited in Part I: "rhe t'ruel Decep- 
tion." 


f irst, less than 50'; of all students who 
enter ufii institotion of higher education 
complete (heir degree reyiiiremcnis in eight 
consecutive semesters. Secondly, if you com- 
pare hlack. hungry athleics with white, hun- 
gry athletes, you will find no dilTerenc'cs m 
hackgrounds or coinpleiion rales. I bcliesc 
if you had collcx'led data on while athletes 
who arc also being "exploited" you would 
have to conclude that ii is not .i prohlem of 
exploiting a race, hut a social class. 

Whal IS a year like for these bisys’ Dur- 
ing the season there arc two to two and one- 
half hours of hard physical comaci In the 
evening it is review of plays and bull ses- 
sions to release the tension (hai is huili up 
when you arc in the top Id and moving to- 
w.ird the national championship ( very thing 
IS directed toward the one goal win 
Classes arc attended A few try to studs 
a minimum and maximum number of 
hours each night. If you study too late, 
your timing is olf the tkxI day, you can't 
pay aiicniion in class, the ciuchcs get on 
your hack and your (cammalc*s think you 
may be letting down. 

On weekends it's gel up for the game 
unwind sleep in Sunday, w.itch the Browns 
or Ciiants on IV. read an assignment, an- 
swer phone calls from reporters, alumni and 
girls. If your parents arc here for the game, 
you spend the weekend with (hem. 

This IS repeated for 10 weeks, preceded 
by three weeks of intensive training, bods 
and mind, from September 1 (ill classes be- 
gin, and if you make a bowl it extends to 
New Year's. A few months off. then spring 
training. Of course, you have to keep m 
shape in the meantime, so it's basketball 
and the weights three days a week and Sat- 
urdays 

In spile of all this a /ch' hlack and while 
athletes gel an education I don't know how 
they do It. I he athlete should need at least 
live years including mandatory, supported 
summer attendance and should he tutored 
if necessary. The altcrnaiisc to a realistic 
slowdown m the academic rale ts abolish- 
ment of intercollegiate athletics. Something 
has to give. 

You arc right, the institution gives noth- 
ing. It only lakes with a pious altitude that 
turns one's stomach, keep up the scries, 
but restricT your corwlusions to the 

black uthicic. There arc a hell of a lot of 
white boys being exploited, uks. 

PHII PhRROM 
l*rofcssor of bducation 
University of Wisconsin 

Madison. Wis. 

Sirs: 

] was appalled at (he realisation that there 
arc Robert Bufords in Kansas City But I 


now find that Buford is just one of many 
black high schtHsl athletes for whom hun- 
ger and hontclcssness is a harsh day-to-day 
reality 

Your description of the work being done 
in Kansas City by Hill Myles inspired me 
to w.int to help. On just a teacher's salary, 
he IS supplying these athletes with fiMxl. 
odging, medical expenses .ind. most of all. 
guidance 

After seseral personal visits with Rill, he 
and I have founded the Bl.ick Aihlelcs* i und 
of Kansas ( ity. Ihis fund will provide high 
schiHil coaches teaching in the ghetto with 
money so ih.u they c.in help thcH’ athletes 
without having to reach into iheir own pock- 
ets Naturally, this money will not he s|X”nt 
in .1 way to alter the amateur status of live 
high sc'htHi] athletes, but will simply help 
them exist with the essentials of life. 

( ontrihutions ,irc being solicilcd from 
sports-minded Kansas ( iiians. Rather than 
asking for single donations, we are asking 
for monthly coniribuiions. the problem is 
a continuing one the money is constantly 
needed. We arc looking for those who arc 
willing to conirihuic as little as one dollar 
per month. Naturally, we arc accepting sin- 
gle donations, hut the monthly plan rep- 
resents a continuing commitment on the part 
of an affluent mkiciv 

We hope to tind summer jobs next year 
for many of Ihc recipients. In addition, we 
esentually hope to have a tutoring program 
for high sch(>ol graduates during their sum- 
HKT before college as well as a college-sc hol- 
arship fund. 

All this IS the result of your comprchcnsisc 
report on the plight of the black athlete 1 
thank sou for opening my eyes, and 1 urge 
those who want to help to contact the Black 
Athletes' bund of Kansas ( ily, l*osl Ollke 
Box 71 5X. Kansas City. Mo MILL 

Bit I I Kosisi 

Kansas ( ity. Mo 
Sirs. 

Ihc Black ■Mhlcic senes is a combination 
of half truths carefully selected from a group 
of exceptions and woven into a talc that 
does nothing but misrepresent the actions 
of collegiate athletics and attempt to de- 
stroy the individual athlete, hlack and while, 
(he individual coach and (he individual col- 
lege throughout the nation. 

If there arc injustices, and there are. let 
Mr Olsen direct his article toward them. 
Let him use the material that he has gath- 
ered to a useful and just goal. Let (he Amer- 
ican public know of the injustice and where 
It has taken place, hut do not condemn the 
whole of collegiate athletics because of the 
actions of the few No one will judge, nor 
should they judge, the entire scope of col- 
eeiminurt/ 
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Icgiatc aihlc.'(ic\ bccauv; of one man's open* 
ended, wanton and unfounded condemna- 
tion based on carefully selected statements 
taken from w ithin a minority opinion. 

Due to the wide circulation of your mag- 
a/inc hundreds of thousands and possibly 
millions of people will read the article The 
majority of them will bclicsc what they read, 
not because it is true, because n is not. but 
because it was written for. and printed by, 
Skikts It t.i NTKAiMi I hese people will know 
only one side of the whole story; that is, 
the side which Mr Olsen chose to proscly- 
ii/c. They will not know how it really is. 
Mr. Olsen has wrilten a biased article that 
reflects all of collegiate athletics, the aih* 
Ictes. coaches and the administrators, in a 
false light. 

Niit. I. C'O'ilN 
Director of Athletics 
Allegheny f ismmunity C ollege 
Pittsburgh 

Sirs: 

I was pleasantly surprised m reading the 
July I issue to firKl that my recreational read- 
ing was of signtlicant value for my pro- 
fessional work. 

The Broiikings Institution is a nonprofit 
educational organization devoted to re- 
search. publicaiion and executive develop- 
ment in public ulTairs for government, busi- 
ness and other leaders in our ssKicly. As 
part of the institution's exccutive-dcvclop- 
ment conference program. I conduct con- 
ferences each year for gosernment and pro- 
fessional leaders on major public-ps>licy 
problems, f jch conference involves approx- 
imately 25 participants for a pcriivd of su 
to 12 days. T.ach participant is furnished 
with a set of readings on public-policy gues- 
tions, which he is asked to complete before 
participating in the conference 

I will be interested in obtaining reprints 
of your scries, Ihe Black Athlete, if these 
arc going to be asailabic. 

Harhv R Sf vsru r 
Senior Staff Member 

Washington 

.Sirs' 

Your articles on the black athlete are pi>w- 
erful. revealing and much needed. I hey re- 
mind me of a picture taken last fall after a 
Circen Bay victory in Milwaukee which 
showed ecstatic white fans carrying on (heir 
shoulders one of the Packer Negro backs 
who was rcspimsible for the win. Curiously 
enough. Kalher (iroppi during (his pcrunl 
was cncountcrirg tremendous resistance to 
his integration efforts in the same city. 1 
avuldn't help hut feel that many of the I’atk- 
er fans who were displaying this enthusiasm 
for the black halfback wouldn't sleep nights 
if they felt he might move in next dixir 
Kk'hako H. n 

Asbury Park. N.J. 


Sirs: 

SI and Jack Olsen are to be commended 
for some extremely fine reporting. It ranks 
as one of the best in-deplh treatments of 
any subject that I have ever read. If the 
rest of the senes is as signiftcani and as 
well written as the hrsi part. Mr. Olsen 
may be headed for a Pulitzer Prize, He cer- 
tainly has my vote. 

JsMts R Bowman 

College Heights. Ark. 



THE REAL DICK HARP 


Sirs: 

I would be interested to know what year 
the picture of Dick Harp on page 2K, July 
H was taken I watched Harp coach at Kan- 
sas while I was m schiHil there and even 
(iHvk a course (aughi by him. 

Arc you sure that the man m that pic- 
ture was Dick Harp, or do you have your pic- 
ture files crivssed’ 

Dot (, Kiiswi t iiK 

Honolulu 

• We crossed files. Ihe coach m the 
original picture wa.s John Dromo of the 
L'nivcrsiiy of I.oiiisvillc. LI). 

Sirs: 

I could not help but be impressed with 
the scnsitisity, candor and articulate man- 
ner m which Mr Olsen presented the ease 
for the black athlete 

Lingucslumably the best Negro ath- 
letes base within recent years been pros- 
elyted and cajoled by major university 
athletic departments with only one thing 
in mind prixlucc on the Held, court or 
track But isn't this now going on in all seg- 


ments of our society - business, industry, 
and government -as we go through this pe- 
riod of agonizing reappraisal ’ 

By the way, in the last six issues of SI 
not orK rA('( in tmv crowd is black. 
Is SI prejudiced or do you lack scnsitis- 
ity.’ 1 doubt it. 

NaHIAN H I AMM 

Alexandria, Va. 

Sirs’ 

1. as an cx-high schixvl finnhall ciuich 
who helped some 1 5 Negro athletes get into 
college over a five-year peruxl. feel frus- 
trated and castrated by Mr. Olsen's article. 
Did I help these youngsters because they 
helped ok’ Probably. But is u not a start 
for them, an opportunity in a new envi- 
ronment even if It IS as bleak as Mr Olsen 
pictures It in his '‘yellow generalization"’ 
Wemust osercomc UK) years or nwircof hssr- 
riblc neglect. Ciivc us a ctiance, we can't 
make progress through this type of rveg- 
ativc sensationalism 

Al K'NAtDI 

New Brunswick. N J. 

Sirs; 

Spokis Ii icsiRAitD you're all heart Or 
should I say soul? 

H (.'• Hica.iNN 

('hatluhixK'hcc, Kla. 

Sirs. 

While I am convinced that the Negro is 
getting u raw deal m virtually every walk 
of life, I also believe this that the unhap- 
py condition is a direct result of the prej- 
udices of the current generation in power 
These prejudices have been handed down 
by our white ancestors. However. I further 
believe that these prejudices will terminate 
when my generation becomes tomorrow's 
aduits. 

I have just graduated from junior high, 
where I won letters in three sports every 
year I have found that there is virtually no 
discrimination among today's junior high 
students. I hate to use this worn-out cliche, 
but Negroes are "just like anybixly else " 
They arc exceptional team nH*mbcr' and. 
of course, cxccplional athletes I enjoy be- 
ing in their company 

II IS high lime that while AriKrica re- 
alized that the black athlete has gotten out 
of sptsrts what he has today only because 
of the hard work he has put into it Nc- 
griKs don't owe athletics anything 

-SonKday I hope to be as giHHl a receiver 
as Boh Hayes, as gixKl a basketball player 
as Bill Russell Of as Hnc a sprinter as Tom- 
mie Smith. I hold as much or more re- 
spect for them as I do for our white spvirls 
figures. 

Viva Jack Olsen’ 

Pai i AifxssixR 

I iKkhart, Texas 
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ous^u ‘ 
Kentucky 1 
Whisky ) 



swing a little 


THE TRUE OLD-STYU KENTUCKY BOURBON 



/I-,. 



you can’t take the 
“country’out of Salem. 

Wherever, whenever you light up-Salem 
gently alr-softens every puff for a taste 
that's country soft, country fresh 
Take a puff . It's springtimel 


